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REGINALD DE COURTENAY. 

In his sumptuous work, published in 1825, 
styled Genealogical Memoirs of the Royal House 
of France, Richard Barré, last Lord Ashburton of 
the Dunning line, is considered by many to have 
settled the vexed question of the identity of 
Reginald de Courtenay, the ancestor of the Earls 
of Devon (see “N. & Q..” 5 5. v. 338). The 
noble author devoted a chapter (the thirtieth) 
to discussing whether the English Courtenays 
“really descend in the male line from the royal 
house of France or not,” and, giving his reasons, 
comes to the conclusion that they did, and 
that Reginald was in all probability a’ younger son 
of Peter of France and Elizabeth, the heiress of 
Courtenai, “though not named.” He has “ there- 
fore thought fit to insert them in the genealogical 
table as a branch of the royal house, because he 
believes them to be so.” It is suggested (p. 121) 
that Reginald may have come to England in 1178, 
when about eighteen, with his father Peter, who 
was sent over by Louis VII. on public business as 
ambassador, At court he may have met with a 
young lady of rank, a ward of the king, and may 
‘have married her. 

Unfortunately, his lordship’s theory will not 
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stand the infallible test of dates, nor square with all 
that it is certainly known about Reginald, his sons 
and grandsons, The supposition—it seems to be 
nothing more —of Cleaveland, which Gibbon 
adopted, is far more probable, though discarded 
by Lord Ashburton, viz., “that after giving his 
daughter to the king’s son, Reginald de Courtenay 
abandoned his possessions in France, and obtained 
from the English monarch a second wife and a new 
inheritance” (Decline and Fall, chap. lxi.). This 
second wife was not, however, Hawise, as Cleave- 
land thought, trusting the Ford Abbey register, 
which led him into many difficulties. The account 
in Dugdale’s Baronage is equally confused. The 
fact is there were two Reginalds, father and son, 
but this does not seem to have been observed 
before. It appears on Oct. 22, 1173, died Matilda 
d’Avranches, Viscountess of Devon, Lady of Ouk- 
hampton, widow of Robert fitz Edith, leaving two 
young daughters, of whom Reginald de Courtenay 
obtained from the king the wardship and marriage, 
together with the custody of the barony their 
inheritance. Hawise, said to have been the elder 
daughter, he married to his younger son Reginald ; 
William and Robert, his other sons, were appa- 
rently already married ; so, to secure the whole 
barony to his heirs, he espoused Matilda, the other 
daughter, himself. She survived his widow many 
yexrs ; but not long after his death she had to 
escape abroad to evade marriage with William 
des Preaux, who had fined with the king to have 
her and her lands. Matilda seems to have retired 
to Sap, her manor in Normandy.* We find her 
engaged in a lawsuit in Hilary Term, 1220, with 
the Prior of Burcester about her dowry lands in 
Waddesdon. She died in 1224, when Robert, the 
grandson of her husband, was found her heir (as 
son of her deceased sister Hawise). 

William de Courtenay was the son and heir of 
the elder Reginald, and was old enough in 
13 Hen. IL. to pay the aid to marry the king’s 
daughter levied on the honour and knights’ fees of 
his father, probably at that time with the king on 
the Continent. I take it to have been the same 
William who witnessed a charter of Peter of 
France, Lord of Courtenay, dated there 8 Kal. 
Dec., 1160+ In 1191 not only was the elder 
Reginald dead, but also his son and heir William ; 
and Robert de Courtenay, the third son apparently, 
fined 300 marks to have the manor of Sutton 
(Courtenay), Berks, which Henry II. gave his 
father, until the heir of William, his elder brother, 
came of age. Reginald, son of William, witnessed 
a charter of Gilbert Basset and Egeline his wife, 
dated about 1193, but seems to have died without 
issue ; and Hugh de Curtenay, who occurs in the 


* Stapleton’s Rot. Norm., ii. p. exiv. 
+ Hist. Gin, de la Maison Royale de Courtenay, vy 
M. du Bouchet, folio, Paris, 1661. “ Preuvey’ p, 8. 
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Pipe Roll, Devon, 3 John, paying arrears of the Oliver and Mr. Pitman Jones (Archeological 
great sum of 7631. odd, and assessed for scutage at | Journal, vol. x.). Hawise, the widow of the 
fifty marks and a half, was evidently then in | younger Reginald, died July 31, 1219 (not 1209, 
possession of the honour of the elder Reginald. | as the Ford Abbey register stated) for on Aug. 14, 
About this date a William de Traci is styled | 1219, the king tested a writ to the Sheriff of 
“ brother of Hugh de Courtenay” in a Ford Abbey | Devon to take possession of the lands of Hawise 
charter (Mon. Angl., i. p. 791); elsewhere he is | de Courtenay, “ who is dead, as the lord the king 
called son of Gervasia de Courtenay, who in all ; has heard” (Lecerpta e Rot. Fin., i. 36). 
probability was widow of William de Curtenay,| The rearrangement of the Courtenay pedigree 
and previously of William de Traci, one of those | required by these emendations is best shown by 
who assassinated Thomas ’ Becket. | the table herewith given. It allows of Robert de 
A Reginald was evidently the second son of the | Courtenay, who married the daughter and heiress 
elder Reginald, and his heirs at least inherited. | of Reginald fitz Urse (one of the assassins of 
He was the husband of Hawise, and the “strenuus Thomas & Becket), taking his proper place for the 
Reginaldus” who begot Robert of the memorial | first time asa member of the family. The compilers 
inscription anciently in Ford Abbey. He died | ofthegenealogy inthe Archeol. Journal were greatly 
Sept. 27, 1194. | puzzled about him as well as his son, the founder 
The rest of the Devon pedigree may be found | of Worspring [or Woodspring, s in pedigree] 
correctly enough in the tables prepared by Dr. | Priory, and they doubted dates which are correct. 


erersocces Reginald de Curtenay, said to have come to— Matilda, d. and coh. of Matilda, 

unknown, | England with Queen Eleanor, Attached to Lady of Oakhampton, by Rebert 
the Court of Henry Il. Grantee of themanor fitz Roy or fitz Edith, Survived, 
of Sutton, Berks. Obtained the wardship of and went abroad to evade mar- 
Walter de Nolbec in 1168, and of the coheirs riage with William des Preaux. 
of the barony of Oakhampton, Devon, 1173” Lady of Sap, in Normandy. Ob. 
Dead 1191, s.p. 1224, 


| 3335 
William 2 .-(Gervasia,—1, William de Reginald de—Hawise, the Matilda, 1.—-Robert de Curtenay,—2. Alice, ? Henry de Cur- 
de Curte- | mother of | Traci (?sonof Curtenay, | otherd and d.andh.of|an official in Nor- Lady of tenai, 1102. 


nay,s.and | Hugh de} John de Su- ob. Sept. 27, | cob. of Ma- Reed. titz | mandy 1179. Ob- Cocker- Egeline, ux. ! 
h., paid | Curtenay | delyandGrace 1194, bur. | tilda, Lady Urse, Lord | tained, 1179, mr. of mouth, Walt, de Bol- 
for his fa- | and of | de Traci),one Ford Ab-! of Oak- of Mont- Suttonuntiltheheirs d. and bee; 2. Gil- 


ther's ho-| Wm, dejof the arch- bey, ‘‘ge- | hampton, gomery, ! of William, hiselder coh. of bert Basset. 


nour the | Traci. Qy. | bishop’sassas- nuit Rober- ob, July 31, one of the | brother,comeofage. Wm. fitz Rustachia, ux. 
aid levied | if wife of | sins, 1170, tum.” | 1219, archbp.’s sheriff of Cumber- Duncan, 1. Wm. fitz 
13 Hen. 1. | William = | | assassins, | land and Const. of widow of Anceline; 2. 
Dead 1191, | de C.) | | Her issue | Carlisle, 5&6 John, Gilbert Lucas fitz , 
ext. 1214, | Died 1210, Bur. at Pipard, John, 
| | Woodspring. Constance. 
j ] 
Reginald de Wugh deCur- Robert de Curtenay, Paron—1212, Mary, widow Reginald, Wm, de Curtenay, Lord 1, Ada, 4d. of ] 
Curtenay,s. tenay, appa- of Oakhampton, heir of his | of Peter des son of of the honour of Mont- .... Mar. ] 
of William, rently in pos- mother 1219, and of his | Preaux, d. and at Hawise. gomery, jure matris, 2. Theo- 
witnessed a session of his mother’s sist: r 1224. Sheriff | one time presump- Founder of Woodspring bald de 
charterofG. grandfather's of Devon 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Hen. | tive coh. of Wm. Priory. Ob. s.p.1214 See Lascelles. g 
Hasset and honour, Ill. Ob. Iwerne, Aug, 26, | de Vernon, Far! of Fyton’s ‘Shropshire,’ xi. 
Feeling 1201-2, Ob, 1242. Bur, Ford Abbey. Devon and of the 127, and “N, & Q.,” 4th, 
1198, Ob s.p. Is'e. Survived, vii. 268, a 
Emma d.=—1!, John de Curtenay,—Isabel, d. of John William de-Jane, d. of Thomas Hawise, ux. Egeline, ux. Robert de 
of ...+, Baron ofOakhampton, of | de Vere, Earl of Curtenay, Basset, of Colyton, John de Ne- Philip de Curtenay, 
b. 1235, fullage 1242. Ob, May 3, | Oxford,’ mar, 2 ofMusbery, Devon, widow of vill, Prote- Columbers, Canon of . 

first 1273, Bur. Ford Abbey. | OliverdeDinham, Devon. Reginald de Valle- forester of had Uats- Exeter. f 

wife, s.p. Ob, Aug, 11, 1303, tort, Ob. s.p. Eng!and. ford. Ob, 1257. t 
Hugh, born March 25, 1250, ancestor 
of the Earis of Devon. 

As to the daughters of the elder Reginald, quities (of Ambrosden), printed so long ago as : 
Egeline, wife of Gilbert Basset, ought to have been 1695. Lands in Waddesdon seem to have been . 
better known from the good account of her and her marriage portion. A charter of Gilbert is t 
her husband in Bishop Kennet’s Parochial Anti- , witnessed by Egeline his wife and Henry de el 
im 117080 1 | Courtenai, perhaps the youngest son of the elder 

| 
ea ve accounted for the Deruage of the | Reginald, to whom the king may have stood god- fc 


Grand Vicomté of Caux and of the Vicomté of Monte- 


villiers, as appears by the Rolls of the Exchequer of | father. Constancia de Courtenai and Eustachia 


Normandy (Stapleton’s Rot. Norm. i. p. evii; ii. | de Courtenai, who appear in the Pipe Roll, Devon, F 
Pp. ccxiv). !12 John, may have been other daughters of 


NOTES 
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Reginald. These names were borne by two 
daughters of Peter of France, Lord of Courtenay,* 
living at this time, who named them, doubtless, 
after his own aunts, Constance, Countess of Cham- 
pagne, afterwards the wife of Bohemund, Prince 
of Antioch, and Eustachia, Countess of itampes, 
the only lady in the royal, family of France who 
bore this rather unusual name. The Countess 
fustachia, however, was daughter of Philip I. by 
Bertrade, his second wife, and sister of Florus or 
Fleury, who may possibly have been the Florus 
mentioned in the register of Ford Abbey, brother 
instead of “son,” of Louis. The family of Cour- 
tenay frequently intermarried with the descendants 
of Elizabeth, Dame de Nangis, the only recorded 
child of Florus, which is noteworthy. 

There was a John de Curtenay who, for the 
health of his soul and that of Emma his wife, gave 
the manor of Esthyrst (adjoining Hirst-Courtney, 
near Selby, co. York, so called to this day), sixty 
acres, to the Templars, and they levied a fine of 
the same in Hilary Term, 19 Hen. ILI. (1235).t+ 
Was this John, certainly the Baron of Oakhampton, 
1242, husband at a later date of Isabel de Vere ¢ 
Somewhat later a Robert Courtney, of Brayton, 
give to Selby Abbey a toft, an oxyang of land, 
and a rent there, which William Courtney, his 
son, confirmed. A. 8. Exuis. 

Westminster. 

AN ALMANAC FOR 1706, 

PartrivcE has achieved considerable fame as 
an almanac maker. Some extracts from one of 
his calendars may not be without interest. “ Mer- 
linus Liberatus for 1706, by John Partridge ; 
London, printed by Mary Roberts for the Com- 
pany of Stationers,” is a shabbily printed almanac, 
provided with all the apparatus of prophecy and 
diary. Amongst the advertisers is John Mayor, 
at the “ Five Bells” in Old Bedlam, who amongst 
other things announces “all sorts of bells, little 
and great, for House-clocks and Pocket-clocks.” 
Artificial eyes are thus advertised :— 

“Mr, William Boys being dead, those curiosities in 
Glass are still continued by his son Mr. Smith, at the 
* Golden Griffin ’ in St. John’s Lane; where you aang be 
furnished with Artificial Eyes so exactly like the Natural, 
that they have long been worn and not known by the 
nearest Relations and Friends.” 

Another advertises artificial teeth “so well as 
to eat with them, and not to be discovered from 
the Natural, by the nicest observer.” Moreover, 
they are not to be “ taken out a-nights as is falsely 
suggested, but to be worn years together.” 

Partridge complains that letters for him “ paid 
for in the country are charged ot on me again and paid 


* Pere Anselme's Gén. de. la Maison Royale de 
France, i. p. 474. 

t+ Mon. Angl., new edit., vi. p. 841. 

Burton’s Mon. Ebor., p. 390. 


at London, so that I am obliged to be at 6/. and 9d. 
charge to write to and fro to justify they were pair 
in the country, but to no purpose.” 

The most curious passage in the book, however, 
is that in which he denounces the superstition of 
witchcraft. This denunciation, although lengthy, 
is worth quoting in full :— 

“ This Quarter seems to be attended with a strange 
sort of disease: The moon ina Z% diac«l Parallel with 
going to his opposition, and in the 12th in square to 
consider’d with Jy in the Ascendant, shews a strange 
and unusual sort of Distemper that will afflict Mankind 
with a fe of Sense, Disorders in the Brain, 
Melancholy, Vapors and such like Hypocondriack Acci- 
dents, that will make some ignorant People cry out it is 
W itcheraft. 

‘ And indeed this will be apt to agree with the Cant of 
a Crew of ignorant, pick-pocket rascally People, who take 
upon them the Title of Doctor both in City and Country. 

* And when any body goes to them with a : ater, or the 
Patient in person, to desire their Opinion and advice, the 
first word is, You ave bewitched, you ave under an ill 
tongue, y +s ave under a curse, you ave under a knot of 
wetches: Nay, if it be a Child but of a year old, she wiil 
confident! y say it is bewitch’d; but if young or old, 
happen to have any thirg of Fits attend them, then 
beyond all doubt it is witchcraft. The Patients being 
frighted with this pickpocket c int, desire their help to 
uuwitch them again. Then out comes a Quill of Quick- 
silver, a handful of St. John’s Wort, or the word Tetra- 
grammation writ on a piece of paper to lay under their 
heads at night, or under their Beds. There was a 
Child of about ten years old had the misfortune to 
have her eye beat out, and the other eye by the inflam- 
mation like to be lost: Away they went to a witch- 
monger, and he said she was bewitched, and if they 
would send her to his house he would cure her. So they 
did; and when he had pick’d their pockets of 10 or 12 
pounds. he sent the girl home uncur'd and in 14 days she 
died. This I know, for she was my neighbour; I could 
tell you abundance of these, had I room. But if there 
is such a thing as Witchcraft, no doubt but the people 
are all bewitch'd that goto them. But to enquire further 
into the Case, the more cunning Kuaves of them pretend 
to find when they are bewitch'd by Astr.logy. This is 
very pretty ! for if the same Sign be on the 12th and 
Ascendant, or the Sun or Moon in the 12th, or afflicted 
by the Lord of the 12th; or the Lord of the 6th in the 
12th inany evil Aspect to the Moon or Lord of the Ist or 
if }> or g is in the 12th, then there is most certainly 
Witcheratt in the case: but if the same Planet be Lord 
of the Ist and 12th, it is beyond all doubt; but if there 
is « Woman in the Parish, or near it, that is ol/, 
Poor, and ugly, she is certainly the Witch. But now let 
us turn the Tables, and see what these witchmongers 
will s:y to it. 

© Let us suppose a Nativity (and I believe I can show 
you several) where some, any, or all of these Rules take 
place, what must the Native do, be it He or She! Why 
truly they are by these Rules like to be bewicchi'd as long 
as they live; and not one of these Witchmongers able to 
cure them; for we have far more reason to believe tle 
Positions in a Nativity to have a due and true effect on 
the Person born, than they can pretend to in a question 
on» Water, &c. But suppose we allow them both to be 
true, why Witcheraft! And again, if there ie Witch- 
craft, why should no body know how, or be able to cure 
it but these ignorant Blockheads that can hardly write 
their own s,and I am sure nota line of true Eng/ish? 

“T do not intend here to write my thoughts of Witch- 
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craft in general, nor how far it may or may not be 
credited as such, but leave the Reader further to satisfy 
his curiosity in reading Wiertus in Latin, or our in- 
genious Countryman Mr. Webster in Kagland, where they 
may find full Satisfaction concerning these Cheats and 
Jmpostors. And to prove they are such, most of them, 
if not all, take a pride in being counted Conjurers and 
Raisers of Spirits, &c. But besides, of all the dreadful 
Storiesof Witchcraft that Lever heard, the tricksare play'd 
for the most part at a great distance ; and you shal! very 
seldom meet with any one that knows any thing of the 
Matter (beside the bare religion) unless you happen to 
meet with one of the Impostors, or some one deluded by 
them ; and this verifies the old proverb, That Pope: y and 
Witcheraft thrive best by tradition. For as all those who 
are counted Witches are for the most part notorious Im- 
post rs, or else poor deluded creatures; so on the other 
hand, all the Witchmongers that pretend to find out the 
Witches, and cure the Witchcraft, are as certainly Cheats 
and Pickpocketa. But of these things let this suffice at 
present; and | hope in a small time, if God continue my 
Life and Health, to give the World a better Account of 
these Impostors and their Witchery in this than any here- 
tofore have done ; and this in a Treatise by it sell, illus- 
trated with many stories of their cheating Tricks, and 
how it Serves to get Mony, tho’ by the worst and basest 
ways,” 

These are the views of an astrologer on witch- 
craft. The companion picture would be a denun- 
ciation of astrology by a wizard or a witch. 

E. A. Axoy. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF EUGENE ARAWM’S. 


I have in my possession, among others, the 
accompanying letter, written by Eugene Aram. 
I xm not aware that it has ever appeared in print 
before, and I have no doubt that Mr. Scatcherd, 
had he known of its existence, would have been 
glad to have published it among those to which he 
had access. 

“ London, July 1754. 

“Dr that particular acquaintance, if that 
intimacy & antient ffriendship which have so long 
subsisted between us is not yet forgot; if yet they have 
any influence, I know not whether I ought to be more 
glad to write or you to hear; many Years & many 
accidents have now past over me but still with some 
advantage I hope both with regard to my circumstances 
& my abilities in Letters, my Scituations evince I left 
you have been various, I was Tutor 3 years to the sons 
of a ffamily of distinction in Berks & in other Imploy- 
ments of that kind 4. years with the money arising 
thence I wert cver into ffrance a Tour partly of curio- 
sity & partly of profit in which having visited Roan 
Paris &c & even Blois & Orleans I acquired the 
Language which is now at once an extraordinary re- 
com'endation & benefit to me. This you see has been 
y® manner among thousand amusements in which I have 


disposed of my time my observac’ons whilst abroad have | 


neither been few nor | hope impertinent, their perform- 
ances with the Pen did not escape me but they appeared 
tome Labour'd painted & despicable I brought over 
a few not to imitate I assure you S*. but for y* same 
reason our Sailors do Monkeys, In Town indeed are a 
few Masterly hands & but a few chicannene Champions. 
pray reply in two or three Posts at farthest otherwise I 


shall begone and don't direct for me but for Mr Wm 
flisher in Milford Lane in y* Strand London 
“Tam 
“Y* obt Serv' 
“ E. ARAM.” 

I have also before me a note of the late Lord 
Lytton, commenting vpon this very letter; he 
speaks of the peculiarities of Aram’s style, “ which 
is laboured and artificial, but not without singular 
beauties, at times, both of harmony and construc- 
tion, despite occasional slips of grammar.” 

Perhaps some of your readers who are interested 
in the mystery of Aram can help me to decide to 
whom his letter was written. I think the choice 
lies between two gentleman ; either Mr. Collins, 
Vicar of Knaresborough, or Mr. William Norton, 
at whose request Aram first went to that town. 

Perhaps, too, some one can inform me in whose 
family, in Berks for three years and elsewhere for 
four years, Aram lived as tutor. 

It is somewhat singular that in the narrative of 
his life, which he wrote after his condemnation, he 
omitted all mention of his visit to France, con- 
fining the account of his study of the French 
language to the two years during which he was in 
a situation with the Rev. Mr. Painblanc in Picca- 
dilly. Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Crakehall, Bedale. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“As IT Were Cary’s JAw-pone,” “ Ham- 
LET,” V. 1. (6 S, ii. 143, 162).—In my former 
communication I stated my opinion that still 
earlier instances of this expression were to be 
found. I now forward one :— 

“ And we rede in the bible that the first labourer that 
euer was. was caym the first sone of adam that was so 
euyl that he slewe his broder abel For as moche as the 
smoke of his tithes went strayt vuto heuen/ and the 
smoke and fume of the tithes of cxym went doun ward 
vpon the erthe. and how wel that thys cause was trewe. 
yet was there another cause of enuye that he had vnto 
his broder’ For when Adam theyr fader maryed them 
for to multeplye the erthe of his ligne/ he wolde not 
marye ner Joyne to gyder the two that were boine 
attones. but gef vnto caym her that was born with 
abel. and to abel her that was borne with caym. & thus 
he ganne thenuye that caym had ayenst abel’ For hys 
wyf was fayrer than cayms wyf/ and for this cause he 
slewe abel wyth the chekebone of a beste.”—Caxton’s 
Game of the Chesse (about 1474), Figgins’s Reprint, e ij. 

BR. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tne Pronunciation or “ER” as “AR.” — 


As the pronunciation of eras ar is often discussed, 


| I have collected more than fifty examples of it, as 
will be seen below. 

It ought to be well understood that the change 
of er into ar is a real law of pronunciation in our 
language. In Middle-English er was pronounced 
| as in F. serve, with a strong trilling of the r. It is 


| 
a 
a 
| a 
I 
n 
| | 
b 
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a 
Vi 
Se 
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a universal and well-known law of change in English Such are sarve for serve; sarvant, larn, sarten for 
pronunciation always to suppress the trilling of r| certain; varjus (verjuice), yarb (Shropshire for 


as much as possible. 


But this caused a slight | herb), sarpent, starn, consarn, detarmine, ‘varsity, 


change of the vowel sound, so that er (as in F.|’tarnal, ’tarnation (short for ’tarnal ‘nation), 
serve) became aa, as in baa, or asin vulgar English | sarmon, varmin, marcy, narvous, Jarmany; be- 


saav for serve. 


sides many more which our readers can supply for 


This law of change has been to some extent in- | themselves. 


terfered with by the spelling, for, whilst uneducated 


It will now, I think, be seen that there are zeally 


people freely retain this change, the educated | three pronunciations in chronological order :— 


classes, who read much, have reduced the pro- 
nunciation of serve to that now in use by a further 
change of aa to an indistinct vowel sound with 
which we are all familiar, and which we indicate 
by er, though the r is really silent, being wholly 
untrilled. We may find sarve for serve in use as 
early as in Tyndall ; we now pretend to be ashamed 
of it. sSarmon for sermon occurs in the fourteenth 
century. 

Opponents of spelling reform are often un- 
acquainted with the history of the language, and 
are wholly unconscious of the fact that in many 
words we have already adopted a phonetic spelling. 
Such is peculiarly the case with words of this class ; 
a large number of them are actually spelt with 
ar, so that the law of change is thereby concealed. 
I now give examples :— 

1. The Middle-English word berne is now pho- 
netically spelt barn; the same is the case with 
bernacle, a barnacle ; herte, the heart (where the old 
e still lingers) ; tern, a tarn ; perseley, parsley ; 
berken, to bark as a dog ; derk, dark ; herknen, to 
hearken (again the e); merke, a mark ; querelle, 
a quarrel (oddly pronounced quorrel) ; smert, 
smart ; sterten, to start; yerde, a yard; Derte- 
mouthe, Dartmouth ; kerven, to carve ; fer, far; 


Jerme, a farm; wernen, to warn; werre, war; 


merren, to mar; mersh, a marsh; merveile, a 
marvel ; gerner, a garner ; gernet, a garnet ; werblen, 
to warble ; werpen, to warp ; serk, a sark, or shirt. 
And doubtless more might be added. In particular 
note persone, a parson, and ferrier, a farrier. 

2. In some words we boldly retain the changed 
pronunciation in spite of the spelling—I allude to 
clerk, serjeant, Hertford, and the like. 

3. As to many words we are in a state of hesi- 
tancy ; some people shrink from saying Darby, 
Barkley, and from sounding Kerr as Carr, fearing 
hostile criticism, and unaware that Darby is rather 
the regular than the exceptional pronunciation. 
Here in Cambridge we have a Sherman who always 
calls himself Sharman, whilst another has Sharman 
over his shop-door. We say merchant, yet Mar- 
chant occurs as a name. As for the berberis, we 
call it a barberry, insinuating a third r with a clutch 
at a new sense in berry. We say fern, but also 
Farncombe. Perilous also appears as parlous. 

4. Lastly, when we allow the law of change free 
play, as among the lower classes, who have not 
yet adopted the last modern refinements, we shall 


find plenty of examples, familiar to all of us. | 


1. Er, as in F, serve, with trilled r; probably 
obsolete. 

2. Er, as in clerk, with untrilled r; very common, 
but concealed by phonetic spelling, as when we 
write Clark, 

3. Er, with a modern refined pronunciation, as 
in the highly polite—“ your servant.” 

W. Sxkear. 

Cambridge. 

[ This article was already in hand before the note on 
* Parson,” in our last volume, p. 497, by Mr, J. Evtor 
Hopekiy, appeared. } 


“ Catecnism.” — 
Under the title of “ A Catholic Encyclopedist,” 
Mr. Wilfrid C. Robinson gives, in The Month and 
Catholic Review for August, 1880, an interesting 
sketch of the life and literary labours of Francois 
Xavier de Feller. A more complete memoir of 
this learned and indefatigable writer will be found 
in the Dictionnaire de Biographie Chrétienne, 
which forms part of the Abbé Migne’s vast 
“ Encyclopédie Catholique.” Feller was born at 
Brussels in 1735, and was educated in the College 
of the Jesuits at Rheims. In due course he be- 
came a professed member of the Society of Jesus, 
When the Order was suppressed in France in 1763, 
he found a refuge in the Austrian Netherlands ; 
and after the suppression of the Society in the Low 
Countries he resided at Liéyge, where he assumed 
the garb of a secular priest and devoted himself 
with extraordinary energy to literary pursuits. 
Political troubles afterwards induced him to retire 
to Holland, and he finally fixed his abode at 
Ratishon, where he died on May 21, 1802. His 
best-known work is the Dictionnaire ITistorique ; 
ou, Histoire abrégée des Hommes qui se sont fait 
un Nom par leur Génie, leurs Talents, leurs Vertus, 
&ec. This has gone through many editions. The 
most recent I have seen is entitled, “ Biographie 
Universelle des Hommes qui se sont fait un Nom 
par leur Génie, &c. Revue et continuée jusyu’en 
1860, par Abbé Simonin,” 8 vols., Paris, 1860, 

Perhaps, however, the ablest production of 
Father Feller’s pen is the Cutéchisme Philoso- 
phique; ou, recueil d'Observations propres a 
difendre la Religion contre ses Ennemis, which has 
been reprinted several times as a separate work, 
and which occupies the post of honour in the 
collection of Catichismes Philosophiques Polé- 
miques, Historiques, &c., published by the Abbé 
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Migne in 1842. Mr. Robinson, in the article | little further down the street are three genuine 
referred to above, states that this Philosophical | old Grub Street houses, Nos. 16, 17, and 18, 
Catechism has been translated into German, | These certainly date back to the latter end of the 
Italian, and English. I have been unable to find | seventeenth century. The last house on the west 
a copy of the alleged English version, and I shall | side is numbered 36a. Crossing over to the east 
feel obliged to any correspondent who will kindly | side, the first three houses are worthy of notice. 
supply me with the date of its appearance and a| The first two seem to be built entirely of wood. 
transcription of the title-page. 1t has occurred to | They are old buildings, with the first and second 
me that Mr. Robinson may possibly have been | stories overhanging the street. The corner house 
misled by a statement in the memoir of Feller | is 96, Fore Street. The one next to it in Milton 
prefixed to Migne’s collection, The writer of that | Street is the back entrance to 95, Fore Street. 
memoir, speaking of the Philosophical Catechism, Retracing our steps towards Chiswell Street, we 
says, “ Il a été traduit en allemand et en italien ; | come to two more curious houses, Nos. 68 and 69. 
on en préparait une traduction en anglais.” Per- | The windows of the first and second stories project, 
haps the English translation was never completed. | and their appearance is very picturesque. These 
Madame de Genlis published Feller’s Cate- buildings appear to be the oldest in the street, and 
chism in an inaccurate form, accompanied by they are probably remains of Elizabethan London, 
notes of her own, under the disguised title of | The question naturally arises, W hen was the 
(‘utéchisme Critique et Moral. She was so ignorant term Grub-Street first applied as aD epithet to poor 
of the origin of the book that she attributed it to authors? One of your best-informed contributors 
several Jesuit Fathers, whereas it was a matter of | Bives me a reference to a passage in Andrew 
public notoriety that Feller was its sole author. | Marvel’s The Rehearsal Transposed, published in 
Tnomrson Coorer, F.S.A. 1672. “ He, honest man, was deep gone in Grub 
? Street and polemical divinity.” The term, however, 
Group Srreet, sow Mitton Srreet.—Grub | was probably not in common use till the beginning 
Street, one of the most interesting relics of old | of the eighteenth century, when it frequently 
London, of which the name has passed into our | occurs in the writings of the wits of the reign of 
language as a household word, is fast changing | Queen Anne. . 
its appearance, and in a few more years if the In 1730 the famous Grub Street Journal was 
heroes of the Dunciad were to return to earth | commenced. It was not published in a permanent 
they would be unable to recognize their former | form till 1737, but in the mean time selections 
haunts. were given to the public under the title of 
A short description of the place as it now | Grubiana, The Grub Street Miscellany, &e., and 
stands might interest some of the readers of|the term became familiarized in our language. 
“N. & Q.,” and be useful in future years, when its | Johnson gave “Grubstreet” a place in his Diec- 
locality and the origin of its name will be forgotten. | tionary, and in early life must have been on in- 
About 1831 Grub Street lost its classic name, | timate terms with many of its inhabitants. Per- 
and was rechristened as Milton Street. Its dimen- | haps some of your contributors could give us a list 
sions, however, are still the same, though very | of the authors who have resided there. F, G. 
few of the old houses remain. A_ portion of 
the street was pulled down when the Under- 
ground Railway was made, and many of the old | suppose, has to lament the absence of a title-page, 
buildings have been replaced by large warehouses | OF One or more leaves, which in books of rarity 
and merchants’ offices. It rans nearly due north | he finds it difficult to supply. Perhaps “N & Q” 
and south from 56, Chiswell Street to 96, Fore | may be a medium for assistance in this respect. 
Street. The numbering commences from the | For instance, I have the two impressions of Stabbs’s 
north end on the west side, and the first ten houses | Anatomy of Abuses, dated respectively May l 
are outside the City boundary. No. 10 is an| and August 16, 1583. My copy of August 16 
, . | wanted the title-page, which I had supplied in 
fac-simile. Recently I acquired a copy, imperfect at 


Imrerrect Books, — Every book collector, I 


eating-house, through the windows of which may be 
seen huge smoking joints of meat and lofty piles | Ue, ( 
of cabbages, which would cause agonies of desire in | the beginning and the end, but which contained 
the souls of the hungry authors who formerly | the title-page by which I have made my copy 
frequented the neighbourhood. Inside the City | perfect. There remains with me a very large pro- 
boundaries the numbering of the houses recom- | portion of the work, quite useless to me, but which 
mences. Between the houses numbered 3 and 4| might enable others to supply deficiencies in their 
of the new series is « passage leading to Haber- | copies, which I should be happy to do. Having 
d«sher Square, a picturesque old nook, with paving offered to assist others, may I mention some of my 
Hlivs in the centre, and old-fashioned buildings | own grievances ? 

wih red-tiled roofs and dormer windows. It is} I have the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
not mentioned in the Post Office Directory. A | both parts, printed for Elizabeth Busbie, 1608, 
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black letter. It wants one page, and I know not 
how to supply it, even in fac-simile. Does any 
one know of another copy, perfect or imperfect. 
Again, I have a fine vellum book of Heures a lu- 
saige de Rome, lmprimees a Paris le xiv iour du 
mois de Juing Mil Cent cing cens et trois,” which 
wants two leaves. Freperic Ouvry. 


“Tue Turee F’s.”.—We hear not a little 
nowadays of the difficulty of attaching a right 
und definite meaning to these three mysterious 
letters. An authoress has, I think, been more 
successful than any one else I know, the title of 
her recently-published volume being Tasmanian 
Friends and Foes: Feathered, Furred, and Finned. 
“Birds, Beasts, and Fishes” would have been 
rather antiquated. ABUBA. 


Epitaru.—In the parish churchyard at Folke- 
stone is a gravestone bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Tn Memory of Rebecca Rogers, 
Who died August 22, 1688, aged 44 years. 
A house she hath, it 's made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne'er shall pay for reparation. 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non payment. 
From chimney money* too this cell is free. 
Of such a house who would not tenant be.” 
A. C. S. 

Wuiskey-skin.—A correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
a little time ago gave us the derivation of gin-sling. 
Will he, or some one else learned in the philology 
of drinks, interpret whiskey-skin? The word occurs 
in Mr. John Hay’s Pike County Ballads :— 

At last come Colonel Blood of Pike, 
And old Jedge Phinn, permiscus-like, 
And each as he meandered in, 
Remarked, ‘A whisky-skin.’” P, 26. 

About the time of the last contest for knights of 
the shire in North Lincolnshire the following lines 
were repeated :— 

“When Jim Spruggins run for Congress 

There wasn’t a high-toneder man 

To be found between Boston Harbour 
And the state of Michigan ; 

But when Jim got to Washington 
Of business naught thought he, 

But a deader hand at a whisky-skin 
You needn't hope to see.” 

These are the only two examples of the word 
with which I remember to have met. Anon, 


occasion to refer,ashort 
time ago, to the December number of the (entle- 
man’s Magazine for 1780, I was surprised to find 
recorded in the obituary column the deaths of no 
less than five centenarians. I think the fact is 
worthy of record in these pages, and so I subjoin 
the names :— 


{* For “chimney money,” consult Cowel’s Law Dic- 
tionary, and see “ N. & Q,” 6 8, ii. 110, 111] 


1. At Stainton, Cumb., Mrs. Smith, aged 104. 

2. At Carrickfergus, in Ireland, Mr. James 
O’Brien, aged 114. 

3. Near Buxton, Derbyshire, Sam. Fidler, aged 
105. 

4. At Liverpool, Tho. Keggan, aged 107. 

5. At Alfreton, Derbyshire, John Stewardson, 
aged 102. C. W. Hoteare. 


Herepirary Descest OF THE OFFICE OF 
Tows Crier.—On December 1 there died, in Mill 
Street, Oakham, at the age of seventy-five, Seth 
Ellingworth, who for twenty-five years had been 
the town crier of Oakham. It is worthy of note 
that the office of town crier had been held in the 
same family for four generations. 

Curupert Bepe. 

Porticat Tavern Sicns.—What I believe to 
be the original verses under the sign of the “ Hive ” 
(see ante, p. 286) are still to be read at Abingdon, 
Berks. Their point consists in the publican’s 
name having been for many years Honey. The 
pun is lost in the Lancashire sign :— 

“Within this Hive we ’re all alive, 
Good liquor makes us funny ; 
If you are dry, step in and try 
The flavour of our Honey.” 

The name of the landlord has, however, been 
recently changed. W. J. Bexsnarp-Suiru. 

Temple. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


GipraLtar Qvueries.—Can any of your readers 
teli me who the officer’s wife was who fired the 
first shot at the great siege of 1779-832? On this 
occasion General Eliott, who was standing by, 
exclaimed, “ Britons, strike home ! ” 

From what does the landing plice known as 
the “ Ragged Staff” derive its name ? 

Near the guard house, on Mediterranean Road, 
there is a recess hollowed out of the rock containing 
a stone seat. At the back of this seat is a care- 
fully carved tablet, which has been unfortunately 
much mutilated, the following words and letters 
only remaining :— 

“ Mrs. Chetwynds S 
When Phoebus 
Of his lost d 
This grot 3 
Of one it 

mor 
And cha 
Does any one know who Mrs, Chetwynd was, or 
can any one supply the missing words of the in- 
scription R. Srewart Parrersoy, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Gibraltar. 
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tev. James Serces, Hvevenot Rervcrr.— | 
Jaques Serces—author, it is believed, of treatises 
published in Amsterdam and in London in 1729 
and 1736, viz., T'ratté sur les Miracles and Popery 
an Enemy to Scripture—was acting in 1756 as 
minister of the French Chapel Royal at St. James's, 
in the books of which he is described as “ vicaire 
d’Apleby.” I seek to identify this Appleby out of 
the four parishes of the name which are found in 
counties Leicester, Lincoln, and Westmoreland, 
and to trace the place and date of the vicar’s death, 
and should be grateful for information. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Discotourep Prarts.—A friend lately re- 
quested me to have a pearl ring cleaned for him. 
The jeweller to whom it was entrusted on re- 
turning the ring informed me that he had taken 
a small worm from each of the pearls through 
microscopic holes. He alleged that these worms 
were always found in pearls discoloured, as in the 
case of those cleaned by him. I should be glad if 
this curious fact, if it be such, can be confirmed 
by any of your readers. As the cost of cleaning 
the ring was only Is. Gd. or 2s, this story was 
not likely to have been invented to enhance the 
value of the cleaning operation. 

Epear. 


Damsoxs.—Will somebody who knows what 
damsons are (which few southerners do) tell me, 
or rather my sister-in-law, where they are to be 
obtained at the nearest point to London? <A 
northerner will need no description; but a 
southerner is deferentially asked to remember 
that what is wanted is the “ prune damson,” and 
not the damson so called at Covent Garden, which 
is simply a variety of plum, and not the true 
damson, HERMENTRUDE. 


Dip Qveex Etizanetu rEver Visir tur 
Ciry or Griovucester !—I know that she visited 
Berkeley Castle and other places in the county, 
but have found no record of her having visited the 
city, though there is a tradition that she did so, 
and an old house by St. Nicholas Church is pointed 
out as the one she stayed at. J. dP. 

Temple, 


Bowker or Booker Famity.—Can you assist 
me with pedigrees or any information with regard 
to this family? I am desirous of collecting 
materials for a work on the subject, and should be 
deeply grateful for any help. References to living 
members would be acceptable. I shall be happy 
to correspond with any one upon the subject. 

Cuas. E. B. Bowker. 

Saffron Walden, Essex. 


A Pvstic-novse Sicx.—A couple of miles 
from Carlisle is an inn bearing the sign of the 
“ White Quey.” What is the meaning of “Quey”? | 


The position of the house makes it unlikely that 
it should be a corruption of “quay.” Mr. Hotten 
does not mention the sign. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 
[Cow ?] 


Herarpvic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong !—Azure, a fesse wavy erminois between 
three mullets argent, pierced of the field ; on an 
escutcheon of pretence, Purpure, on a fesse between 
three horses courant argent, as many hurtes, 

W. A. WELLS. 


Sir Joux Townsnenn, Kt., M.P. ror Wry- 
comBeé 1604-11.--Of what family was he? Sir 
John Townshend, the representative of the Nor- 
folk house, was killed in a duel Aug. 3, 1603. 

W. D. Pisk. 


Rey. Joun Bartiam, M.A.—I have an engraved 
portrait of this clergyman, and shall be glad to 
learn what living he held, also any particulars 
concerning him. DuNeELoM. 


Amper.ey.—There is a district so called in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud, in Gloucestershire. 
What may be the derivation of the name? If 
called, as some will have it, from amber stones, 
what and where are they? ABUBA. 


History.— What is the best history in 
English of the Rhine provinces of Germany ! 
Josernvs, 
Grirrin’s “Fripessa,” 1596.—There are, I 
believe, only three copies known. One in the 
Bodleian ; a second from which C. Whittingham 
took his one hundred copy Chiswick reprint in 
1815; a third, one of Mr. Edmonds’s treasure 
troves at Sir Ch. Isham’s. I shall be much 
obliged for information as to the whereabouts of 
the second, and also as to any other copy known to 
exist. B. Nicnoison. 


Name or Autnor Wantep.—I shall feel much 
obliged for the name of the author and the place 
and date of publication of an old octavo volume 
‘pp. G00), the copy now before me wanting the 
title-page, and there not being any clue in the body 
of the work to the information I desire. Chap. i. 
ison “The Faith of a True Believer,” &c., and 
chap. xxxvii. (which is the concluding one) “A 
Serious Contemplation of Mortality, or a Mournfal 
Panegyrick in Memory of William III, King of 
Great Britain,” &c. ABNBA. 


Tne Atten Famity axnp tHe MS. “Coy- 
cerTatio.”—The Rey. Mr. Thornber, of Blackpool, 
writing some time in the year 1853, says :-— 

“When the translation of a rare old MS., entitled 
‘Concertatio,’ which I am in the hopes of seeing pub- 


| lished by a reverend Catholic friend, shall appear, many 


other things «i'l be revealed to illustrate the Spanish 
invasion. It tells how Fleetwood purchased of the king 
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the fee of Rossal Grange ; how he deprived the cardinal’s 
[Allen] nieces of the estate of Todderstaff, the gift of one 
of their uncles ; how the deeds were stolen when Rossal 
was plundered at night by the sheriff and his people, 
&e. The translation and publication of such a fund 
of local history will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
readers in the Fylde.” 

Can you give me any information as to the 
author of the above manuscript, and say whether 
the same was ever published, as the Rev. Mr. 
Thornber anticipated Joseru Sairu, Jun. 

Warrington. 


A Hymn sy Caarves Wester (?).—Hymn 93 
of the new hymnal published by authority of the 
Church of Scotland, is said to be written by Charles 
Wesley, and concludes as follows :— 

“ Till death thy endless mercies seal 
And make my sacrifice complete.” 

I shall be glad to learn whether this version is 

authentic, or whether the original has been altered. 
J. Mackinrosu, 


Irish Heratpry.—Are there any works on the 
ancient heraldry of Ireland? That such a science 
existed there for many centuries before the invasion 
of the English isa fact known to all; but where is 
it that a detailed reference can be met with ? 

ZANONI. 

“Guacine ” or “Gaceinc.”—This is the word 
which is applied to the pleating and embroidery 
work with which the old-fashioned smock-frocks 
are decorated. I should be glad to know how it 
ought to be spelled, and whether the derivation of 
it can be traced. W. D. Parisn. 


AtK.”—Tanner, in his Notilia Monastica, says 
that “ Barrowe ” in Lincolnshire was formerly “ At 
Barwe,” that is, ina wood. Stark, in his History 
of Gainsborough, makes mention of the Saxon alk. 
What is the meaning of alk? Did the two words 
alk and at originally mean the same thing ? 

J. Goutton 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Scorcu-Durcu Reciments.—I find the follow- 

ing item of news in an Irish journal of December, 
1775 :— 
_ “London. Several transports were taken up yesterday 
in order to bring over six Scotch regiments from Holland, 
called Scotch-Dutch, which are to be incorporated with 
the English army and are to serve in America.” 

Where were these regiments raised, and when ? 
Who were the men, and who were the officers? 
What became of these regiments ? 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


“Tron-mMoutp.”—Is it not possible that this 
word is wrongly spelled, and that it ought to be 
written tron-mole? In Lyly’s Euphues, 1579 
(Arber’s reprint, 1868), p. 39, this sentence is 
found, “ One yron Mol: defaceth the whole peece 


of Lawne.” All dictionaries consulted throw no 
light upon the word. F. C. Binkxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Crantes Lamn.--In Barry Cornwall’s Memoir 
of Charles Lamb his birthday is given as Feb- 
ruary 18; by Talfourd and others as the 10th 
of that month. Which date is correct ? 


& 


Louth. 


A “ Por-wati.”—In a MS. signed in 1727 by 
several incumbents of Exeter parishes I find the 
phrase, ‘“ Tenement with a pot-wall,” is quoted 
from 2 document dated 1582, and explained to 
mean “a tenement with a chimney for dressing 
victuals.” Was this use of the word pof-iall= 
chimney adopted in other parts of the country in 
the sixteenth century ! R. Dymonp, 

Exeter, 

Privir Dacrrs.—He married Winifred Mitchel, 
lived at Leatherhead in 1699, and was buried there 
in August, 1727. He is mentioned in Manning- 
ham and Bray. His daughters married I. Wil- 
kinson, R. Hollings, W. Evetts, and Frampton 
Lewis. I should be extremely obliged if any one 
would give me any information as to his father. 
Was he « Cheshunt Dacres ; and, if so, how de- 
scended ? 

Oxford. 


Tue “ Pre Hovse.”—I have before me 
avery pretty octavo view of this place. Where 
did it stand, and what is its history? 

Tue “ Maipenneap.”—I have an octavo litho- 
graph of this public-house. Where was it situated? 

Tue “Beirisn Amazon.”—There is an oval 
octavo portrait of a handsome woman thus desig- 
nated. It appears to be a magazine print of last 
century. Who was she? CaLcurreysis. 


Avtiors or Books WanTED.— 

The following signatures are appended to ballads in a 
volume of “ Original ‘Ballads by Living Authors, 
mpcccL., edited by the Rev. Henry Thompson,” pub- 
lished by Joseph Masters in 1850. Can any reader 
furnish the full names of the writers? F. R., Annabel 
C—,A.H. E.L, D. B., 8. M., Enna. 

My Children’s Diary; ov, the Moral of the Passing 
Hour, London, Darton & Harvey, 1824, 1lZ2mo, Preface 
signed R. D. 

Choirochorographia, sive Hoglandie Descriptio. 
don, 1709, 8vo. [5 S, x. 428, 455, 477; xi. 34, 154 

A Dissertation on Comedy. By a Student of Oxford, 
London, 1750, 8vo. 

Ancient History : the History of Greece From Various 
Sources, 1848, 8vo. Cc. W. 8. 

Avtnors or Qvotations WANTED.— 

“4 ring of gold, wedding two distant worlds.” 
From a short poem, ‘‘On a Mother Looking at a Dead 
Child's Hair.” Lc. G. 
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Replies. 


* CELIER.” 
(6™ S. ii. 388). 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cellier was one of the chief agents 
in the celebrated Meal-tub Plot in 1680. This was 
a sham plot, got up between Thomas Dangerfield 
and Elizabeth Cellier, a Roman Catholic midwife, of 
very questionable morality, but of very considerable 
quickness and talent. Forged documents, which 
Dangeviield hid in the lodgings of Colonel Mansel, 
were, upon his deposition, found by Government 
officers ; but the imp:sition was soon found out, 
and Dangerfield was committed to Newgate. On his 
trial he endeavoured to throw the entire blame on 
Mrs. Cellier, and asserted that the original papers 
were ull to be found in her house hidden in a meal- 
tub. This turned out to be true, and Mrs. Cellier 
was committed to prison. On her trial she 
managed to prove that Dangerfield was wholly 
unworthy of credit, and her marvellous impudence 
und ready and unsernpulous lies led to her own 
acquittal, and made her name for the time equiva- 
lent to “an out-and-out lie.” Her two trials are 
very curious, and after the first she published a 
remarkable tract, entitled “ Malice Defeated; or, 
a Brief Relation of the Accusation and Deliverance 
of Elizabeth Cellier, 1680. To be sold at her 
house in Arundel Street, near St. Clement’s 
Church.” At the end of this she shows up poor 
Dangeriield, under the title of “The Matchless 
Picaro, Don Tomaso Ganderfieldo.” Mrs. Cellier 
must have been one of the most troublesome 
witnesses of all those concerned in these plot trials ; 
she was always undaunted, quick at reply, and full 
of ready wit. After her trial she thanked the 
jurors for giving her a good deliverance, and offered 
to “ serve their ladies with the same fidelity in their 
deliveries.” 

The temporary use of the name of a notorious 
person as a noun or verb is always worth record- 
ing. Some years since, passing along Bankside, 
I heard a tall, stout man, at the door of a low beer- 
house, say to his companions, “If he do that agin 
we shall have to Hay-naw he.” This was received 
with a grunt of approbation. The word was well 
understood in the locality, showing that the 
punishment inflicted on General Haynau, the 
woman-flogger, at Messrs. Barclay’s brewery, in 
September, 1850, was not forgotten. 5 

Epwarp Souty. 


This is the name of one Madame Cellier, the 
“ Popish Midwife,” who was deeply concerned in 
the Meal-tub Plot, and who “sat in State on the 
Pillory, near the Maypole in the Strand ” (see 
The Devil Pursued, B. M. Library, C. 20, f 
* Poetical Broadsides,” 106). In her house was 
the “meal-tub” of this precious business. See 
B. M. Library C. 20 f, “ Luttrell Collection,” 


vol. iii. 142. See likewise any of the histories of 
the Meal-tub Plot. When she “sat in State,” as 
above, she was provided with «a wooden shield, 
with which to ward off the rotten eggs, cats, dogs, 
and other missiles an indignant public hurled 
at her. F. G. 8. 


In 1680 appeared— 

“ Malice Defeated: or a Brief Relation of the Accu- 

sition and Deliverance of Elizabeth Cetlier, wherein her 
Proceedings both before and during her Confinement, 
are porticularly Related, and the Mystery of the M/eal- 
fully discovered. Together with an Abstract of het 
Arraignment and Tryal, written by her se!f for the satis- 
faction of all Lovers of undiegu'zed Truth, {Curious 
device ] London, Printed for Hlizabeth Cellier, and are 
to be suld at her House in Arundel-street, near St. 
Clements Church, 1680.” Folio, 48. 
The trial is represented to have been at the 
* King’s Bench Barr” upon April 30, 1680. This 
was answered hy Thomas Dangerfield, who on his 
title styles it “a certain Scandalous Lying Pam- 
phlet, Entituled Malice Defeated.” “ London, 
Printed for the Author, and are to be sold at 
Randal Taylor's. 1680.” Folio, pp. 20. Under the 
authority of “Robert Clayton, Mayor,” dated 
September 13th, 1680, was published :— 

“The Tryal and Sentence of Elizabeth Cellier; for 
Writing, Printing, and Publishing, a Scandalous Libe!, 
called Malice Defeated, &. At the Sessions in the Old 
Bailey, held Saturday the 11th and Monday the 13th of 
Sept., 1680. Whereunto is Added Several Depositions, 
made before the Right Honourable, the Lord Mayor. 
London, Printed for Thomas Collins, at the Middle- 
Te mple-Gate, 1680.” Folio, pp- 

Elizabeth Cellier, described in the indictment as 
“being of the Popish Religion,” was fined 1,000/. 
and set in “the Pillory three several days in three 
several publick Places,” viz. the Strand, Covent 
Garden, and Charing Cross. 

J. Drepee. 

This word must have been coined out of the 
name of Laurence Cellier, a Jesuit, who was born 
in 1630, and was the author of various works on 
classical literature. Among others Muse A venion- 
enses: upon which Michaud’s Biographie Univer- 
selle has the following remarks :—“ Ce n’est qu’un 
simple hommage poctique trés-court, a Ste-Marthe 
de Tarascon. I] fut un temps, comme on sait, ou 
l'on croyait que Madeleine, Marthe et Lazare 
étaient venus dans les Gaules.” This belief sounds 
rather like a Cellier to the Protestant mind. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


A Kry to “Espymion” (6™ §, ii, 484).— 
Perhaps others as well as myself may have found 
a key to unlock the mysteries of. Endymion. 1 
would suggest the following solution of the pro- 
blem. In every case, I believe, the number of 
letters in the fictitious name corresponds exactly 
with the number in the nome of the character 
more or less represented by the author. Hebrew 
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scholars confirm me in this idea, as I understand 


from them that this is a favourite device of Jewish 
writers, and therefore very probably adopted by 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

Many of the names admit of a double solution, 


titious one, It will be seen that the results I thus 


arrive at agree in the main with the key which | 


has appeared in “ N, & Q.” at the above reference, 
Disraeli (or Benjamin). 
Palmer-ton (and perhaps a trait or 
two of Hurtington). 
Prince Florestan .... Emperor Napoleon. 
Nigel Penruddock Cardinal Manning (mixed up with 
John Henry Newman). 
Job Thornberry ... Richard Cobden. 
Thornberry (alone) Jobn Bright. 
Hortensius... ... Possibly Historicus (Sir Wm, Har- 
court). 
Mr. Sainte Barbe... Thackeray. 
Mr. Gushy .. Dickens. 
Waldershare Strangford. 
Lord Montfort Lord Hertford. 
Jeaumaris ... «. The late Lord Derby. 
Adriana Neufchatel Lady Burdett Coutts, 
Myra Roehampton Empress Eugenie, 
Enoch Craggs Co-operatio:. 
‘lopsy-Turvy Vanity Fair. 

As I have not Endymion by me, possibly in 
some cases the guess is incorrect, but I have little 
doubt as to the principle which guided the auther 
in the selection of names. Possibly the same test 
applied to his earlier novels will bring out similar 
results. 


Endymion 
RNochampton 


The description of Hortensius (see vol. i. 
pp. 222-5), as well as the period at which the 
debate is supposed to have taken place, November, 
1835, seems to indicate the late Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, and not Sir William 
Harcourt, as the original from whom the sketch 
is derived. Sir Alexander Cockburn would have 
been commencing his legal career somewhere about 
that time, or not much earlier. 

W. E. Buckwey. 


“ Wace” ror “ Waces” §. ii. 387).—Both 
wage and wages are respectable forms enough, just 
as are house and houses, or any other pairs of 
singular and plural words, I find wage in Lang- 
toft (ed. Hearne), p. 319. Wage occurs also in 
the Promptorinm Parvulorum, and (according to 
Stratmann) in King Alisaunder, 904 ; Hoccleve, 
i. 119 ; whilst the plural wages is in Piers Plow- 
man, B. xi. 283. I tind Dr. Stratmann’s references 
troublesome, from his tacit alterations of the 
spellings ; on actual reference to King Alisaunder, 
904, the form turns out to be gage, the same word, 
no doubt, but he should have given it as it stands. 
As to what is asserted in these matters, it will 
generally be found that the less a man knows 
about them, the more dogmatic he is; the way to 


test a man’s knowledge is to ask him to produce 
his authorities, and to require of him a quotation 
or two. Watter W. Skeart. 


Whether the use of wage for wages is, or is not 


. . | a vulgarism, is a point on which I shall not enter, 
especially those which are clearly mixed characters, | 
but I should like to assure your correspondent 
made up by fusing two real persons into a fic- | ¢ 


that it most certainly is not new, as the fullowing 
quotations will show. Omitting Robert de 
Brunne, as given by Anon., we have in the Com- 
plaint of the Black Kn ight, 1. 397 :— 
* Love, alas ! quite him so his wage.” 
And again we have in 1447, in the Lyvys of 
Seyntys (Roxburghe Club ed.), fo. 14, v. 31 :— 
“ Hyr lord wyl I yeve right good wage.” 
And in the Boke of Curtasye, 1450, 1. 618 :— 
*“*Undur ben gromes and pages mony one, 
That ben at wave ever) chone.” 
In the Frere and the Boye, 1460, 1. 36 :— 
“ To wynne better wage.” 
In W. de Worde’s Communycacyon, 14 
A iii :— 
“Tam worth none other wage 
But for to dwell in endlesse woo.” 
In Lauder’s Tractate, 1556, 1. 135 :— 
“ Mak yow lose jour latter warge, 
Quhilk is the heuinnis heritage.” 
These do not by any means exhaust all the 
instances that might be given, but they will be 
sufficient for their purpose. The use of wage 
would seem to have to a great extent died out in 
the seventeenth century, but we find instances of 
it in the present century. Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
North and South, ghap. xvii., uses it, as also does 
Ellis Bell, in Wuthering Heights, chap. xxxiii., 
but in each case the word seems to be treated as a 
provincialism. 


Your correspondent Anon. is right, for it is 
thoroughly incorrect to say that “ wage for wages 
is...a recent vulgarism.” It occurs not unfre- 
quently in old writers ; €9., circa Edward LV.:— 
“ Thay askyd wage of the brygge, thay paid them thayre 

Wright's Political Poems, ii. p. 277. 
In Scotland :— 
“ Now, sirs, win weill 3our wage.” 
* Sirs, I sall schaw jow, for my wage.” 
Lyndesay’s Works, pp. 390, 453 (E.E.T.S.). 
Mr. W. Morris has revived it in his translation of 
Virgil :— 
“Tf fate had willed it so 
That I should fall, I earned my wage.” 
neid, ii. 434, 
The word occurs not uncommonly in modern 
writers on political economy, as “ It is usually the 
employer in quest of labour who offers in the first 
instance a certain wage”; which I copied from one 
of Mr. Thornton’s writings. The word seems to 
have been revived, but while I do not find it in 
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Longmuir’s Jamieson, it is in the Promptorium 
rendered “ stipendium.” O. W. Taxcock. 
Norwich. 


The use of wage in this sense is certainly not a 
modern vulgarism. Halliwell gives two examples 
that are quite to the point. With regard to 
‘Scottish practice it may be important to mention 
aun interesting distinction observed among the 
agricultural classes. They use wage in reference 
to the premium for which a man gives his 
services ; for example, one “ young chield ” might 
say to another, “ Jock Tamson’s gaun to Muckle 
Balcormie at the term, and he’s gettin’ a great 
big wauge.” On the other hand, when the service 
is given and the money due, it becomes wages. 
The same youth, for instance, may have lived 
beyond even the ample means that had interested 
his acquaintances, and so have given the speaker 
already introduced occasion for exclaiming, “ Did 
ye hear that Teelyour Tarras has reistit Jock 
Tamson’s wauges?” It seems to be very much 
the distinction grammarians draw between unity 
and plurality of idea. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


There can be no doubt that wage is a genuine 
old form of the word wages, although, in England 
at least, as Nares says, it is “now used only in 
the plural.” Examples might be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum, Nares gives, “ With deeper wage 
and greater dignitie” (Span. Trag., part ii., O. PL, 
iii, 123), and “ From those which paid them wage 
the island soon did win” (Polyollnon, xi. p. 863). 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Dictionary has 

“ For thou woldyst bring me thys message, 
I wylle give the thy wage.” 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 
“Ye have a knyght at yowre wage, 
For yow he ys an evell page.” 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 106. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 


38, f. 102. 


This is certainly an archaism, for I find it over 
and over again in old family account-books, about 
the beginning of this century. How far it may be 
also ay ulgarism I leave to others. 

HEeRMENTRUDE. 

“A fair day's work for a fair day’s wage,” is a 
common expression in a Another expres- 
sion, where wages is used, is, “ When you have 
done the work you shall have ny wages, 

Wa. Freerove. 


Wages, and not wage, is the word almost univer- 
sally used in the districts of the north of Scotland. 
I am familiar with Aberdeen and Banff shires. 
Thus, one farm servant will say to another, “ Fabt 
waages hae ye this half-year?” 
another how he is paid, will 
waages b’ the week.” 

The Manse, Pits!ige, 


suy, “A get ma 
Watrer Grecor. 


One man, telling | 


Sir Walter Scott employs this word : “ There, 
catiff, is thy morning wage” (Kenilworth, chap. iv.). 
W. J. 
Temple. 


“Tram” (6" 8. ii. 225, 356).—I cannot help 
coming tothe conclusion that tram is only another 
form of train, and I can bring forward some little 
evidence in support of my conclusion. It is 
evident, from what I find in different dictionaries, 
and from the passages quoted in the different 
notes in “ N. & ().” referred to by Me. J. Dixon 
(see 2°49 S. v. 128, xii. 229, 276, 358; 4 S. xii. 
299, 420), that the word tram was oriyinally 
applied to the waggon only, and not to the way 
itself. Halliwell defines the word, “x sort of sledge 
running on four wheels, used in coal mines.” (1.) 
Now in O.F. train (see Cotgrave, s.v.) has amongst 
other meanings that of “a sled, a drag, or dray 
without wheeles,” a meaning which is still preserv ed 
in M.F. in the dim. form trainveau. (2.) And at the 
present time train in Fr. means “ce qui porte le 
corps d’un earrosse, chariot” (Littré), ie. 
the framework (I do not know and cannot find the 
correct English term*) which, in the case of four- 
wheeled vehicles without springs,t keeps the wheels 
together and supports the body, and this has a very 
considerable resemblance to the tram described by 
Halliwell, which is little more than such a frame- 
work. Train is also applied in French to the fore 
and hind quarters of a horse, as supporting the 
body.t It is quite clear, therefore, that by a very 
inconsiderable extension of meaning the Fr. word 
train might have been applied to such a vehicle as 
the original tram was.$ If this is granted, then all 
that remains for me to do, in order to prove or to 
give great probability to my case, is to show that 
the Fr. train, besides furnishing our word train, 
could also produce in English the word tram. 
And this I am able to do, for is not the Eng. 
grogram allowed on all hands to be derived from 
the Fr. gros grain? and if so, then ain Las in one 
case, at any rate, become am in Eng. Cf. also 
buckram, from the Fr. bougran; and in Halliwell 
one of the meanings actually given to tram is “a 
train, or succession of things.” It should be re- 
marked, also, that the sound of train, pronounced 


* In and Tibbins’s large Fr. Eng. Diet. 1 
find it (s.v. “ Train”) called carriage, which is rather too 
ambiguous—and how could one say “the carriage of a 
carriage’ !—whil-t in Hilpert’s Germ. and Eng. Dict., s.r. 
“ Wogengestell,”’ it is called “ the train or frame.” 

+ In the case of vehicles with springs the train would 
be divided into two parts, inasmuch as the springs in 
that case support the body. The avant-traix would com- 
prehend the two fore wheels with their axle-tree and 
pole, and the arrire-train the two hind wheels with 
their axle-tree. 

The fore quarters are called the train de devant or 
avant train; the hind quarters train de derriére or ari tére- 
tram. 


§ Indeed (1) + 


(2) = tram, as defined by Halliwell. 
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as the French pronounce it, is more like tram than 
our pronunciation of train=trane. I can besides 
give examples of the converse change, viz. of m into 
n. Thus the Fr. trame (from the Latin trama), in the 
sense of woof or weft, is in Cotgrave to be found in 
the form traine* as well; whilst in the Prompt. 
Parv. we find the trayne of a cloth. This same 
Fr. word trame also means a plot or treacherous 
scheme (Littré, complot, ruse), and in Halliwell I 
find not only the same word trame, but also train, 
defined as deceit, treachery. I think it will be 
allowed, therefore, that my evidence, if not conclu- 
sive in other eyes than my own, is at least strong. 
F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I cannot help thinking that Mr. Wattis has got 
hold of the real derivation of this word. If I had 
followed Capt. Cuttle’s advice some time ago, I 
believe I should have been able to produce strong 
evidence in support of Mr. Wattis’s view. I am 
almost certain that in one of the volumes of wills 
published by the Surtees Society I have seen a note 
of a legacy left for the repair of some “tram or 
way” in a northern county. I have an impression, 


too, that it occurred in the Durham Wills, edited | 


by Mr. Greenwell as vol. xxxviii. of the society's 
publications. I cannot at present refer to the 
book myself, but perhaps some kind northern 
friend can give us the passage. When the 
long-promised Glossary of Northern Words is 
provided for us, we shall have a_ treasury 
of inestimable value. As each new issue of a 
volume makes the ultimate labour of compiling 
such a work greater than before, would it not be 
well if the scciety would give us an instalment of 
the collections already made, if there are any, before 
the undertaking becomes a desperate one? C. 


Aw Ixptan Bricape Serving UNDER THE 
or Wettincton (6 §, ii. 205, 229, 496, 
516).—Mr. Weispecker is in error in supposing 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in bringing Indian 
troops to Malta was in any way original, as a 
brigade of our native Indian troops was transported 
up the Red Sea to Suez, under, I think, the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird, at the commencement 
of the present century. These troops were in- 
tended to co-operate with the force under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the attempt to drive the 
French out of Egypt; they arrived all right, but 
too late for action, as the business had already 
been accomplished. James Cvtt. 


Since my former communication, not claiming 
to be an authority, I have referred to that ex- 
haustive History of Waterloo, by Captain Siborne, 
and I find in speaking of the 2nd Corps, com- 


* This may possibly be a misprint for traime, for 
3.v. “Trame” he says “xs traime,” but traime is not 
in his dictionary. 


manded by Lieutenant-General Lord Hill, he says 
that, in addition to the English divisions, it con- 
sisted “of the Ist Dutch-Belgian division, under 
Lieutenant-General Stedman, and of a brigade 
raised for service in the Dutch colonies, called the 
Indian brigade, under Lieutenant-General Baron 
Anthing.” This is conclusive on the subject. 
W. Divke. 
Chichester. 


“Tie Worrny Sayixcs or Orp Mr. Don” 
(6% S. ii. 327).—A Wood has in Fust. Oron., ad 
an, 1585, p. 756, Lond., 1691, as to his incor- 
p ration 

“Jul. 11. John Dod, M. of A. of Cambridge. He wasa 
Cheshire man born, educated in Jesus Coll. in that 
university, afterwards a learned and godly Divine, 
successively Minister of Hanwell in Oxfordshire, Fenny- 
Drayton in Leycestershire, Canons Ashby and Fausiey in 
Northamptonshire, tho for a time (‘) silenced in each of 
them. He is commonly called the Decaloqist, as having, 
with Rob, Cleaver another Puritan, written An Exposi- 
tron on the Ten Commandments. He hath also publishe! 
several sermons, as the Oxford Catalogue informs you, 
and dying at Fausley in 1645, aged 86, was there buried.” 

Tho. Fuller in Worthies of English in Cheshire,” 
fp. 181: “ Most true it is, that good father Dod, though he 
lived to eee the flood of our late civil wars, made to him- 
self a cabin in his own contented conscience, and though 
his clothes were wetted with the waves (when plundred) 
he was dry in the deluge, such his self-solace in his 
holy meditations. He dyed, be'ng eighty six years of 
age, anno 1645,”"] 

Fuller states that he was born at Shottliedge, in 
Cheshire, and refers to Dr. Clark, “ by whom his 
life is written.” Ev. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


An interesting account of this excellent minister, 
drawn from many sources, may be found in Brook's 
Lives of the Puritans, iii. It would indeed be 
a pity for his memory “to be clean died out.” 
The Religious Tract Society some years ago issued, 
in good type, a large wall placard, entitled “Old 
Mr. Dod’s (or Good Mr. Dod’s) Sayings”; but I 
cannot just now say whether it is still “ kept in 
stock.” They were pithy and excellent ; doubt- 
less a reprint of the pamphlet to which T. S. refers, 

S. M. S. 


For biographical notices of ‘Old Mr. Dod” 
I would refer T. S. to the list below. The 
edition of The Worthy Sayings mentioned by 
T. S. was sold at “ Twelve Shilling a Hundred to 
those who buy them to give away.” The woodcut 
portrait, so far as I remember, is not that of Dod. 
The date cf the printing is about 1780, and not 
equal to that of Gent. A good portrait of Dod 
was published by Richardson. 

State Papers (Domestic Series), 1611-1618, vol. Ixvii. 

State Papers (Domestic Series), 1611-1618, vol. Ixxvii. 

Clarke's Martyrologie, 1651, p. 404. 

Capel’s Tentations, their Nature, Danger, Cure : 
the fourth part, London, 1655, pp. 249, 250, 292 
Capel’s Remains, London, 1655, reverse of A 4. 
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Ten Sermons, tending chiefly to the fitting of men for 
the worthy receiving of the Lords Supper...... The sixe 
first by J. Dod Also there ia now added the Authors 
Life. Collected 1661, with his effizies. London, 1661 

Barkdale’s Memorials of Worthy Persons, 1601, p. 143 

Fuller's Church History of Britain, 1655, p. 119. 

Fulle:’s History of Worthies of England, 1662, p. 181. 
(Ches-Shire) 

Neal's History of the Puritans, 1752, vol. iii. p. 519. 

Burtham's Pious Memorials, 1753, p. 163. 

A Sermon, upon the Word Malt. Prenched in the 
Stump of a hollow Tree, by the Rev. John Dod, M.A. 
Author of the Kemarkable and Approved Sayings. To 
which is prefixed, a brief Account of the Life of the 
Author. Lenten, M DCCL. XXVIII. 

Middleton's Kiographia Evangelica, 177), vol. iii. p. 171. 

Bridges's Northamptonshire, 1711, vol. i. p. 70. 

The Christian's Magazine, October, 1791. 

Chatmers’s General Biographical Dictionary, 
vol. xii. p. 143. 

Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, 1815, vol. i. ¢, 252 

Baker's Northomptonshire, 1822, vol. i. 

Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 1524, vol. i, 3094 

Granger's Biographical History of 1824, 
vol. ii. p. 74. 

Burke's Llistory of the Commoners, 1836, vol. iii. p. 549. 

Burke's History of the Landed Gentry, 1238, vol. ini. 
p. 549. 

Coleman's Memorials of Independent Churches in 
Northamptonshire, 1853, p. 7. 

Darling's Cyclopaedia Bibliographiea, 1854, c. 929. 

Notes and Queries, 1855, 1“ 3. xii. 353, 497. 

Rose's Biog graphical Dictionary, 1857, vol. vii. p. #5. 

Allibove’s Dictionary of Eng! ish Literature, 1859, 
vol. i, p. 507. 

a Dictionary of Universal Biography, vol. ii 


1813, 


* Bailey’ 8 Life of Thomas Fuller, 1874, p. 43 
Memorials of the Rev. John Dod, with +. pe endix, 1875, 


Joun Tarror. 
Northampton. 


“ Maunp” (6™ ii. 388).—The coincidence 
Letween the Afghan and English maund is pro- 
bably purely accidental. The E. maund is the 
Old Northumbrian mond, Matt. xiv. 20; Mark 
viii. 8 ; cognate with O, Dateh mands, “a maunde” 
(Hexham), Mod. Dutch. mand. I believe Spelman 
connects it with Maundy Thursday, with which it 
has nothing to do, as I have proved twice. I do 
not see how it comes from ma, to measure, though 
it is just possible. Of course, such a word, if 
found in Persian, might be allied to English, be- 
cause m and » are stable letters, not subject to 
Grimm’s law ; but there is no such word in Persian 
except the suffix -mand, possessed of, which can 
hardly be the same thing. The only other Per- 
sian word like it is mandartj, that which contains, 
which would somewhat answer in sense, only it 
happens to be of Arabic origin. What we want 
to know is whether maund is an Afghan word or 
not. Watrer W. Skeart. 

This Todian commercial term is fully treated of 
in Prof. H. H. Wilson’s glossary and in the 
Cyclopadia by Reeves. It does not appear to | 
have any connexion with the nearly obsolete 


English word maund, a basket. 
to the Arabic mann, and, 


Wilson traces it 
after an account of its 


value in different parts of India, says: “The 
Hebrew mann or manah, from which through 


Arabic the Indian word is derived, corresponded 
more nearly to the sir.” Richardson gives us the 
meaning of the word, “a weight of 40 seirs, also 
the mannah of the Israelites.” 

The word appears in several of the languages of 
India, being man in Hindi, and manugu or 
manangu in the South. Wilson does not connect 
it with the Sanscrit root m¢. There is no Indian 
word like maund, meaning a basket or bundle 

B.S 

An article recently appeared in the Times on 
“The Empire of the Hittites,” and it is mentioned 
therein that at Carchemish, the capital, where 
merchants from all parts of the world met together, 
the maneh or maund of that city became the 
standard of weight and money. I think this may 
add to my query and further the origin of weights 
and measures. Epwin Scorer. 

Taunton, 


In the Midland market towns sixty or seventy 
years ago, the basket in which butter was brought 
to market by the comely matrons and blooming 
maidens, wives and daughters of the farmers, was 
called 2 maund. The word may be still in use, 
but as much of the butter is now going to shops, 
the number of the fair venders has sadly dimin- 
ished. 

Craven, 


(6 §. ii. 386).—The word is not estell, 
but estel, with one 1. It is not plural, but sin- 
gular, used with the article dn,one. The re is 
note on it in Sweet’s edition of Gregory's I’as- 
toral Care, p. 473. In an A.-S. voe abt lary we 
have, “Indicatorium, @stel” (Wright's Voecb., i. 81, 
col. 1); and again in JElfric’s Grammar (ed. 
Zupitza), p. 31. Mr. Sweet says it occurs to 
translate Lat. stylus in JElfric’s Glossary, but it 
is not there. It is by no means so easy as seems 
to be supposed. I cannot see that the W. estyll, 
pl. sb., helps us at all, nor is estyll certainly a 
Celtic word ; it seems to be nothing but the Low 
Lat. astule (Ducange), put for Lat. assule, thin 
boards, Watrter W. Skeat. 


There is a short but interesting “De Voce 
Anglo-Saxoniea Dissertatio,” by Thomas 
Hearne, prefixed to vol. vii. of Leland’s Itinerary. 
It appears that the word is only found in King 
Alfred’s preface to St. Gregory’s Pastorale, and 
not in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as supposed by 
your correspondent. Mr. Lyny’s citation of the 
Welsh estyll is a decisive accession to one of 
| Hearne’s alternative explanations, that it is the 
pair of covers or boards of a book, and seems to 
It would also be 


| have been unknown to him. 
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valuable as a sample of British words surviving in | 


English, but for the likelihood of Asser’s hand in 
that preface. It is believed that such outlying 
British words are far more numerous than sus- 
pected ; but, on the one hand, the unreasonable 
disavowal of the Pan-Teutonists, and, on the other, 
the unreasoning patriotism of the Welsh, who 
would otherwise be the best qualified for the task, 
postpone the hope of an impartial abstraction of 
them. Thomas 
bristol. 


“Laine” (6™ §. ii. 348).—If Motcomb be a 
fumily name, it seems singularly racy of the soil, 
and the very wording of Qy.’s description of the 
spot is highly sugyestive of a contrary theory. A 
tield named Motcomb, “lying in a hollow close to 
the old town of ,’ irresistibly reminds one of 
a mot-comb, a vale used for meetings in the olden 
time ; the number and appropriateness of all the 
combs clustering around it would certainly point 
to its and their connexion with the land rather 
than the landowner. 

Without leaving Sussex, we have Balcombe, 
near East Grinstead ; Barcombe and Telscombe, 
near Lewes ; Coombes, near Steyning ; Compton, 
near Chichester ; Seddlescombe, near Battle ; and 
Piecomb, near Brighton; not to mention over 
twenty others to be met with in the sume latitude, 
among them another Motcomb near another old 
town. 

As to Laine, would it be too much to surmise 


that the same Sussex folk who changed Farleigh | 


into Fairlight, and Halisham into Hailsham, may 
have in like manner altered the lane leading to 
the motcomb into Motcomb Laine? 


A reply to the query (5™ viii. 369) respecting the Dis 
| former having jurisdiction over the whole county 


the Lane family ot Arundel might possibly throw 
a different light on the subject, but it is yet (so 
fur as 1 know) unanswered. 

AtrnonsE EstToctet. 


It occurs to me that this word may be derived 
from A.-S. lén, len, or lehan. Bosworth gives 
den, land, loan or leased land; cf. Germ. lehen, 
fee, fief. In that case, supposing Motcomb is a 
family name, it woul d mean land of which some 
Motcomb had received the enfeoffment. This is 
also probably the origin of len in Lenham, Kent, 
and Lenton, Nottinghamshire ; and of land in 
Kingsland, F. Birkeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

This is a Sussex word. The following illustra- 
tive quotations are from a glossary of Old Country 
Words which I have just completed for the 
English Dialect Society, and which will shortly 


be issued : “* The laines or bottoms,’ Annals of 


Agriculture, xxii. 230; ‘ Laine, land or arable,’ 
Ib; ‘Laines or divisions, Agricultural Survey 


Report (Sussex), p. 26.” James Britrey. 
Isleworth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 15 


This word is in Coles: “ Laine (q. laying) 
courses or ranks of stone in brick or building.” 
Evwarp H. 


Nornisson (6 §. ii. 514). — 
Norrisson Cavendish Scatcherd (not Scatchard), 
author of The History of Morley, 1830, was the 
eldest son of Watson Scatcherd, barrister. He 
himself was called to the bar at Gray’s Ina, 
Novy. 28, 1806, but practised a very short time. 
He was elected F.S.A., Jan. 16, 1851, and died at 
Morley House near Leeds, Feb. 16, 1853, aged 
seventy-three. As regards his descendants, there 
is a solicitor at Leeds called Oliver Scatcherd, who 
is probably a near relation. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

“Cocks” (6" §, ii, 387).—This word would 
appear to be the slang for anything fictitious. See 
Hotten’s Dictionary of Slang, where—as applied to 
the “ patterer’s” fictitious narratives of murders, 
fires, and terrible accidents—it is suggested that it 
may be a corruption of cook, or cooked statement, 
or that the Cock Lane ghost may have originated 
the term. Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his London 
Lahour and the London Poor, devotes several pages 
to “cocks” (vol. i. p. 238; see also p. 228 of 
the same volume). Curnperr Breve. 


Tae Temporat Power or Bisnors (6™ §. ii. 
442, 495).—In answer to Mr. Rusty's doubt 
upon this subject, ] subjoin my reasons for sup- 
posing that the execution of five prisoners at Ely 
in 1816 took place under the warrant of Bishop 
Sparke :— 

Because at that time temporal power was 
vested in the Bishops of Durham and Ely, the 


palatine of Durham, and the latter over certain 
places. 

2. Because three of the four bills in connexion 
with the exeeution are made out in the name of 
the Bishop of Ely, who at that time was Bowyer 
Sparke. 

3. Because a similar proceeding had been 
enacted in Bishop Dampier’s time, as is evident 
from the foot-note appended to the last bill. 

I believe that the secular authority was granted 
as early as the reign of William the Conqueror to 
Walcher, Bishop of Durham ; and this, together 
with that of the see of Ely, was only transferred to 
the Crown in the reign of William IV., 1836. 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Crakehall, Bedale. 


The jurisdiction of the Bishops of Ely is thus 
explained in Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s Commentaries: 

“ The isle of Ely was never a county palatine, though 
sometimes erroneously called so, It was, however, a 
royal franchise, the Bishop of Ely having been formerly 
entitled, by grant of King Henry I., to jure revad-a within 
the district, whereby he exercised a jurisdiction over 
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II, Jax. 1, 


all causes, as well criminal as civil. But by 6 & 7 Will. 
IV. c. 87 (amended by 1 Vict. c. 53) this secular autho- 
rity of _ bis shop is taken away and vested in the Crown.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 138, ed. 1868. 

The monsioo! note refers to 4 Inst, 220; “ Grant 

Bagge,” 3 East, 128. Was not this bishopric 
originally formed out of the diocese of Lincoln with 
a view to the secular rather than the spiritual 
needs of the district ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


CnarLes Painter §. i, 415). 
— My attention has been drawn to the inquiry of 
W. F. I possess five small water-colour drawings 
by Marshall, painted for the album of a late re- 
lative of mine. I cannot throw much light on the 
artist’s history, but I well remember—some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago—his immense studio on 
the side of the London and North-Western Ruil- 
way, near Kilburn station. He was at that time 
ecene-painter to Her Majesty’s Theatre, then in 
the occupation of Lumley. Possibly scene-paint- 
ing labours precluded him from devoting much 
time to the production of smaller drawings, but it 
would be interesting to know if there are many 
such in the hands of collectors, Those in my pos- 
session have been much admired. I am under the 
impression that Marshall died about the year 1855 
A few years later I noticed that his studio was 
used as a schoolroom, Cuas, A, Pyne, 

Hampstead. 


Tne Heron wentionep ny Smaksreare (6"8 
i:. 569).— Anon. has not stated whethe or the question 
is asked witha recollection of the frequent remarks 
which have been made on Hamlet, 11. ii., “I know 
a hawk from a handsaw,” scil., on the supposition, 
mo a “hernshaw” or “heronshaw.” The question 

iy be seen in brief by co mparing the note —_ 
Me F. J. Furnivall’s the Babes’ Book, p. 193, 0 
“heyronsew ” of the text, in “N. & Q,” x. 
376, with Mr. Picroy’s observations, pp. 425-6 ib. 

Ep. 

Two Userct Herrs S. ii. 368).—“ Herbe 
lait, nom vulgaire des euphorbes, des glaux, des 
polygalas,” ; “ Hebe aur perles, grémil ou 
lithosperme” (Larousse). 

Eowarnp H. Manrsnaur. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Herbe & lait is Pulmonaria offic inalis, and 
Tlerbe aux perles, Lithospermum officinale. The 
first is sometimes known in English as lungwort, 
and the second as gromwell, 


Joun R, Jacxsoy, 
Museum, Kew. 


Mr. Gtapstone’s LATIN RENDERING OF THE 


at all events, the sanction of Latin authors for such: 
ausage. In Livy, i. 24, we have: “ Audi, pater 
patrate populi Albani ; audi tu, populus Allanus” : 
and again, in vill. 9: “ Agedum, pontifer publicus 
populi Romani, prai verba,” &c. Compare also 
Persius, i. 61,“ O patricius sanguis,” and Lucretius, 
i, 45-6 :— 
Quod superest, vacuas aureia mihi, A/enmm/us, et te, 
Semotum a cureis, adhibe veram ad rationem.” 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 
Might one suggest, as a somewhat closer render- 
ing of the first two lines of this hymn,— 
** Petra pro me scissa, Christe, 
Te petenti ne resiste” ? 
Tue Devin axp THe Best Tuyes ii. 
369).—The saying has been attributed to the Rev 
Rowland Hill. Sr. Swirnry, 


“To BE THROWN OVER THE RANNAL-BAUK” (6% 
S. ii. 368).—I heard a similar expression to this in 
West Somerset the other day. On_ inquiring 
when a young woman, who had lived in our 
fumily as housemaid, was to be married, I was 
informed that she had been “thrown out of the 
desk in church” (i.¢., had her banns published) 
for the last time on the previous Sunday. My 
informant, an elderly man who had never lived 
out of West Somerset, told me that this was a 
common expression in that locality. D. K. T. 
Torquay. 


To “CALL A SPADE A sPaDE” (6" §S, ii, 310) is 
a phra ise of ancie nt d: ate and Grecii in by birth, 
(Aristophanes, as quoted by Lucian in his dialogue, 
Quomodo Historia sit Conscribenda, par. 41). 
It is among the regal apotheyms collected by Plu- 
tarch (Reg. et Imper. A pophthegmata, Philip, XV.), 
as having been made use of by Philip of Macedon 
in answer to an ambassador, who complained that 
the citizens, on his way to the palace, called him 
a traitor, “ Aye,” — the king, “my subjects 
are a blunt people, and always call —— by their 
proper names, Figs they call figs, and a spade a 
spade "(ra otKa, de 
dvopagover). Cf. Kennedy’ 3 Demosth., vol. i, 
p. 249. Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 

When this saying first appeared in “N. & Q.” 
it was in the Latin of Me F incthon to Archbishop 
Cranmer (1* S. iv. 274), “In ecclesia rectius 
scapham, scapham dicer ere” (Ep. ad Cranm., Mai. 1 
1548), the communication being made by Mr. 


Hymn “ Rock or acrs,” &c. ii. 346).—Has 
not Mr. Gladstone consciously, as a classical scholar, 
used the nominative case instead of the vocative 
in the line, ‘ 


Fraser. It has often been discussed since. The 
source of it is the answer of Philip to the Olynthian 
| Lasthenes, when the former excused the Mace- 


‘Jesus pro me perforatus”? He has, | donians from the charge that they had called the 
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Olynthians traitors by saying, TKALOLS pis wee Kai 
eivat Maxedovas, Kat | 
oxadyy A€yovras (Plutarch, Apophthegm., p. 178 
B, Par., 1624). The proverb "also occurs in Lucian 
(De Hist ° Seribend., MD. Tzetzes (Chiliad., vill, 
564 5, refe rs it to Aristophanes, €K 
6 Pirix TOS) og pavor s ot Maxedov ‘eS, 
ipadeds, Bat I am 
not aware thatany verse in the existing pl ‘ys con- 
tains it. There is ‘louds, 
od v ay ovoevi, KUpouTroV 
a3 Erasmus has it in his Apoph- 
thegus. Mr. Bares (24 3. x. 58) refers to a rather 
earlier use of it than Cranmer’s in modern times, 
us it occurs in Rabelais (Pantagr., 1. iv. c. liv.). 
A somewhat later use is in the preface to the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, where Burton says, “ I 
call a spade a spade” (C, Forbes, 1* 8. iv. 456). 
Ep. 


1252-3), ovK ay 


Sandford St. Martin Manor. 


Here is an instance of the use of the phrase 
earlier than the one quoted by Mr. Frertove :— 
“ When those persones that wer at Lasthenes found 
theim-elfes greued, and toke highly or fumishly, that 
certain of the traine of Philippus called theim traitours, 
Vhilippus aunswered, that the Macedonians wer felves of 
no fine wytte in their termes but altogether grosse, 
clubbishe, and rustical!, as the whiche had not the witte 
to cal a spade by any other name then a spade :— 
Td CiKa THY CKagijy CKagijy iywr. 

* Alluding to that the commen vsed prouerbe of the 
Grekes, calling figgues, figgues: anda bote a bote. As 
for his mening was, that they wer traitours in very deede. 
And the fair flatte truthe, that the vplandishe, or homely 
and playn clubbes of the countree dvoen vse, nameth 
eche thing by the right names.” — A pophthegmes of Evas- 
mus, 1542, reprint 1577, p. 189. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 

This passage will be found 
Azod: Nils Bac riAewy Kat 
Tov Tov AX. war prove 
Kal Mendiéves, Kal oKadyy, 


in Plutarch’s 
oT 7 1Y, or, 


oxadyy A€yovras (“Inepti, inquit, natura et 
agrestes sunt Macedones, utpote qui scapham 
scapham vocant.” R. C. 


Cork. 


“THE DEAD TRAVEL Fast” ii, 344).— 
From Biirger’s poem of Lenore :— 
** Sieu hin, sieh her ! der Mond scheint hell, 
Wir und cie Todten reiten schnell.’ 
Stanza xvii. 
“Graut Liebchen auch! der Mond scheint hell, 
Hurrah u.s.w. 
Stanzas xx., xxiv., and xxvii. 
Witiram Puarv. 
115, Piceadilly. 


Yorxksuire Names iv THe Fourtreentn Cen- 


| entirely lost, I may say that we still have Gryme 
(Grime), Hogg, Drake, Brennan (Brenhand ! 
Laverack (Laveroks 1), Hablot (Habolot ?). Lave- 
rack is yet found at Redcar, on the east coast of 
Yorkshire, a few miles from Guisborough. 
G. C. 
IsLANDS SACKED BEFORE 1594 (6™ S. ii. 36). 
—Has not the reference to “a late sack’ island ” 
in Shakespeare’s Tarquin and Lucrece rather to 
do with some incident that occurred in the same 
cycle as the rape of Lucretia, which occurred in 
c. 510? The poet gives the tale as from a spec- 
tator’s point of view, one who would have recent 
occurrences on his mind, and none more so than 
the sack and massacre of Sybaris by the Cro- 
tonians, that occurred, it is held, a short time 
before, if not the same year; and as the city of 
Sybaris, from its position between “two slow 
rivers,” might well be deemed an “island,” it 
gives the more likely meaning of the expression. 


W. Puttuirs. 


Recorps oF Deatn at Corru (6 §. ii. 349). 
—Unless the registers kept by the British chap- 
lains during our protectorate of the Ionian Islands 
were sent to England at the union of the republic 
with the Hellenic kingdom, W. C. will probably 
obtain the information he desires by writing to 
the British Consular Chaplain at Corfu, who is, or 
very lately was, the Rev. J. W. C. Hughes. 

Noman. 

Suottey Sworps (6™ §. ii. 433).—J. H. M. 
mentions sword-blades stamped with the name 
Shotley on one side, and with a bridge on the 
other, and asks when and by whom the swords 
were made, See Surtees’s ist. of Durham, 
vol. ii. p. 294, “ Parish of Medomsley, Township 
of Bentle ldside ” :— 

“ At Shotley Bridge a colony of German sword-cutlers, 
who fled from their own country for the rake of religious 
liberty, established themselves about the reign of King 
William. These quiet settlers...... mingled with the 


(6 ii, 342).—Assuming that Mr. Wat- 


COTT meant that the names he gave were now 


children of the dale and forgot the language of their 

forefathers. Few of the original names are now left.” 
Surtees gives some names in a note ; amongst 

others, “* Adam, son of Adam and Mary Oley, bapt. 

16 April, 1692.” And he adds, “ This family are 

still at Shotley, and I believe retain the house in 

which their ancestor settled R. R. Dess. 
Wallsend. 


* Each sword-blade had stamped upon it, near 
the hilt, the name Shotley on one side, and on the 
other a ‘bridge. ” T suppose these marks to denote 
the place w here the w eapons had been manufactured, 
ay Shotley Bridge, co. Durham. This town still 
has its “ manufactures of cutlery.” 

J. Drence. 


THE ANNI- 
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relative Sarah George was born in 1796, on Feb- 
Jan. 1, 
and her mother’s wish, de- 
ferred to Feb. 29, 1816, when she became the wife 


1816, 


29. Her marriage, 
wis, at her own 


intended for 


of Mr. Thomas Abraham. As this lady died very 
early in the year 1864, and as 1800 was not counted 
«leap year, she had only fifteen anniversaries of 


her birthday, though nearly sixty-eight years of 


nge at her death. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Wittiam Wine. 


“Tae Fortunate Bive-coat Boy” (6% ii. 
514).—In my day—1811-18—there was extant 
x novel entitled The Ilistory of George Templeman; 
or, the Fortunate Blue-coat Boy, « circulating 
library book, Ido not know whether your corre- 
spondent J. H. I. alludes to that, but 
extraneous books were allowed to be read 
only such as were “approved” by one or other of 
the Grecians, the head master having detected 
it in my possession, I got well horsed for such 
x breach of discipline, and was looked upon there- 
after as “ the unfortunate Blue-coat boy.” 


as 


Save 


L 
“So Loxe” (6 §. ii. 67, 194, 496).—This 
phrase is a common salutation in this colony 
amongst the English and Dutch, and used on 
a temporary separation of friends, as au revoir by 
the French. I remember hearing it amongst the 
Blue Noses of Nova Seotia and the New Bruns- 
wickers. Aveustvus WEISBECKER, 
Grahamstown, South Africa. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (6" §, ii. 429),— 


The Chameleon.—The author of the above was Thomas 
Atkin-on, of Glasgow. It is a highly interesting kind of 
annual, in three volaumes—first series, 1832; second and 
third series, 1833—beautifully got up by Longmans, ad 
illustrated with pictorial and musical engravings. The 
work was reissued in 1833, under the title of * Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse, now first Collected and Enlarged ” 
also in three volumes, by the same publishers, of which 
enly 175 copies print d, containing, as the author says 

‘all that Teare my friends should remember was mine.” 
The Atheneum, speaking highly of the third series 
of this Glasgow annual, rays, * This volume is the work 
of various hands. The chief writer, however, is Mr. A 
who is at the same time bookseller, bard, and orator, 
and thriving in all.” In the preface to the third series, 
the poor author, anticipating a fatal issue to the disease 
under which he was then suffering, thus apologizes for 
errors :—“ The volume has been hurried on that it might 
not be posthumous, and that he might see the Benjamin 
of his pen.” Atkinson wrote and published much ; «nd, 
as a last chance for prolonging his existence, embarked 
for the West Indies, dying on the passage out, and 
leaving considerable property to establish a scientific 
iustitutioa for young men in Glasgow J.O. 


Aurnors or Quotations Waytep §, i 
469).— 
“ Fair are the scenes,” &c. 


The poem inquired fer by A. B. was written by the 
late Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne, minister of the 


no | 


Church of Scotland, Dundee. 
of Galilee, 16th July, 1839,"” he being then on a tour in 
Palestine. A man of singular purity of life, and s 
devoted disciple of the great Master, he died March 2 
1843, at the early age of twenty-nine years. His hame 
is still a household word in Scotland. I will gladly for- 
ward a transcript of the poem should your c —" pondent 
desire it. RR. 
8. ii, 489.) 

** What steam is to muchinery,” &.—Any one who has 
gone duwn the Edgware Road must have seen a large 
board, about half-way between the Marble Arch and 
Proed Street, on which this saying is painted, and as- 
cribed to Lord Macaulay. But I have not been able to 
muke the referer.ce more exact. 

Evwanp H. M.A. 
(6% ii, £14) 
Wohl auf Kameraden, auf's Pferd auf’s Pferd,”’ 


It is dated from the “Sea 


MARSUALL, 


Ke, 
is by Theodor Kirner, the celebrated and deeply mourned 
young poet, who was killed in an engagement between 
Gadebusch and Schwerin in 1813, at the age of twenty- 
three. 
From Schiller’s Wallenste/n’s e second line, 
however, should run :— 
*In’s Feld, in die Freiheit gezogen.” 
Avausta Kreps. 


s Leger. Th 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. 
By Heury Foley, Vol. VI. (Burns & Oates.) 
Tuts volume has a special interest of its own, indepen- 
dently of its predecessors, for it contains the annals of 
the English College at Rome from 1579 to 1773, with the 
pilgrim-book of the ancient hospice attached to the col- 
lege from 1580 to 1656, besides a mass of historical 

information supplemental of the previous volumes, 

The English Hospice at Rome dates from the jubilee 
of 1350, when pilgrims of ali nations thronged in crowds 
to visit the tombs of the Apostles. The ancient hospital, 
which was built and endowed in the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon heptarchy for the entertainment of English 
pilgrims travelling to Rome for purposes of devotion, 
lad completely disappeared in the twelfth century, and 
the great hospital of Santo Spirito now stands on its 
site. The English therefore were without a national 
hospice at Rome until 1362, when John Sheppard, a mer- 
chant of London, purchased several houses in « street near 
the Piazza Farne: se, and converted them into a hospice for 
the reception of English travellers under the patronage 
of the Blessed Trinity and St. Thomas. Shepherd and 
his wife Alice became the superintendents of the new 
foundation, which was augmented in the reign of 
Richard I]. by Sir John Hawkwood, the famous condot- 
tieve general, and others of his companions in arms. It 
was rebuilt in 1449, when money was collected for its 
enlargement m every parish in England, and until 
Henry VIII. broke off all relations with the Roman see 
the Hospital! of St. Thomas was regarded as an institution 
of national importance. After the change of religion in 
England the resources of the hospital graduslly failed, 
and although the wardenship was ‘accepted by Cardinal 
Pole in 153+, it continued to languish, and would have 
died out altogether in the next generation if Pope 
Gregory XILI. had not retounded it in 1579 as a college 
for the education o if titty divinity students to be employed 
in the English mi-sion. The foundation was endowed 


with a pension of six thousand crowns a year, aud was 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


confided to the care of the Jesuits of the English 
province, who continued to govern it until the suppression 
of the Society in 1773. It was from the first a fruitful 
nursery of priests for the English mission, and sent forth 
aseries of martyrs and confessors to brave the penal 
laws in England in defence of the Catholic faith. The 
seminary priests were regarded by Cecil and Walsingham 
a3 dangerous traitors, and the most unscrupulous pro- 
ceedings were resorted to for their extirpation. Not 
only were the priests proscribed and cruelly hunted down, 
but Queen Elizabeth's ministers stooped to employ spies 
as sham students in the seminaries, who were bribed to 
foment dissensions and to attempt the most infamous 
crimes. This is no calumny of the Jesuits, for it is fully 
borne out by letters remaining in the State Paper Office. 
For example, Atkinson, an informer in the pay of the 
Government, deliberately writes to Cecil in 1595:—*“ I 
hoped to do some service worthy of a good reward. I 
could easily poison Tyrone through a poisoned Host, being 
in the country to which he resorts, and pretending to be 
a Franciscan friar under Bishop Macraith,’ &c * 
Students applying for admission at the college were 
called upon to answer a long series of interrogatories 
respecting their families and past careers, which are in- 
valuable for biographical and genealogical purposes. 
When they were admitted they took an oath on the 
Ho'y Scriptures ‘to be always ready at the bidding 
of their lawful superior to take holy orders and proceed 
to England for the aid of souls"; and this obligation 
was so faithfully observed that twenty-five of them suf- 
fered martyrdom before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The annual reports of the college begin from the 
foundation in 1579, and abound with interesting details, 
but from some unexplained cause they gradually fell into 
disuse after 1593, and ceased altogether after 1659. The 
Envlish Hospice of St. Thomas was united to the English 
College on St. Thomas’s Day, Dec. 29, 1580, by a bull of 
Pope Gregory XIIL., with the obligation of entertaining 
English travellers according to the original statutes, 
which ordained that poor pilgrimsshould be received for 
eight days, and travellers of the higher class for three 
days only. The statutes only contemplated persons 
visiting Rome out of devotion, but the college never 
refused hospitality to Englishmen properly introduced. 
Amongst other illustrious Protestant visitors, Milton 
the poet was entertained there, and arrived with his 
servunt Oct. 30, 1638, when his fellow guests were the 
Hon. Mr, Cary, a younger brother of Lord Falkland, Dr. 
Holling of Lancashire, and Mr. Fortescue. Milton is not 
the only English poet whose name appears in the pilgrim- 
book, for Richard Crashaw came to Rome in a pilgrim 
habit on Noy. 28, 1646, and spent fifteen days in the 
college. 

We are glad to find that this supplemental volume is 
not to be the last of Mr. Foley's interesting serie«, for he 
has in preparation a complete catalogue of the deceased 
members of the Engli-h province from the earliest times 
to 1879, with a catalogue of more than eight hundred 
aliases assumed by Jesuit fathers in times of persecu- 
tion. which will fourm a fitting sequel to The Records of 
the Enylish Province of the Society of Jesus. 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. 
Lee. (Satchell & Co.) 

Ow the first page of this book the author states that he 

is an “zesthetician.”” Those whose courage is proof 

against this portentous announcement will probably find 

that the “ wsthetician’s domain” is a new world, opening 

out fresh scenes of varied interest. The musical and 


By Vernon 


* Calendars of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1595, 
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dramatic life of Italy in the eighteenth century is to 
most persons a blank. Yet music and the drama were 
then to Italy what philosophical and political thouzlht 
were to France and England, and they stand out during 
that period as the only imperishable portion of Italian 
history. Mr. Lee commences with a sketch of the 
Arcadian Academy, that artificial society of amateur 
shepherds and shepherdesses whose pipes and pastora’s 
awoke Rome from her slumber. Before the close of 
the century the Academy sank into decay, but the move- 
ment which it represented continued to gather strength. 
The national enthusiasm was first displayed in music, 
and the reader finds a picture of the musical world as it 
existed when Dr. Burney visited Italy, and is intro- 
duced to the great composers, musicians, and singera of 
the day. It was to satisfy this passion for music that 
Metastasio, whose life is perhaps the mo-t interesting 
portion of the book, wrote his tragic operas. As the 
writer of unacted dramas and unsung eongs he has been 
harshly judged by posterity, who have accepted his self- 
satisfied account of himself —“ a tolerable poet among bad 
ones "—as a fair description of his literary merit. Lastly, 
we have a description of the ancient Italian comedy of 
the masks, The “ commedia dell’ arte,” whose pedigree 
dates from prehistoric times, died away in the seven- 
teenth century to revive during the next in the realistic 
comedy of Goldeni and the fairy comedy of Gozzi. Mr. 
Lee's mastery of his subject enables him to clothe wan 
spectres of the past with flesh and blood, and to impart 
that warmth «nd colour to his sketch without which 
pictures of Italian life are unfaithful. 


Deu'lsches Familie ablatt. (Berlin, J. H. Schorer.) 
Tus high-class illustrated weekly magazine would be an 
excellent Chri-tmas or New Year's gift from Pater- 
familias to his children if he wishes to see them keeping 
up their German by means of a constant supply of 
healthy and interesting literature. The Familienb/at/ 
appears to deserve its name. The subject matter is ad 
rem on questions of the day; the serial stories are partly 
translations, partly original ; and the original tales are 
generally out of the beaten track. Such, e. ¢., ia“ Der 
Steppenkinig,” of which the scene is laid in the stillness 
of the steppes of level Hungary—a stillness that has such 
power to thrill the heart of the Magyar. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


AmoneG foreign ¢trennes we would call attention to 
the following, as of more than ordinary interest to the 
lovers of art and letters :— 

The Librairie Muquardt (Court Librarians), Rue de la 
Régence, Brussels, announce, under the patronage of the 
King of the Belgians, L’Q2uvre de Pierve-Paul Rubens, 
reproduced in heliotype after the engravings of old 
Flemi-h masters, and accompanied with explanatory 
letter press from the pen of M. Fétis. The subject- 
matter of Rubens’s illustration of Bible history renders 
it specially appropriate to the present season. Another 
Belgian publication, partaking of the character of an 
étrenne from the sumptuousness with which it promises 
to be brought out, is La Pelgique Industrielle, 1830-1880, 
announced by the Monitenry Jadustrvel, Boulevard 
Anspach, Brussels, and intended to commemorate the 
progress marked by the Exhibition of 1880. Another 
echo of the year which saw the fiftieth anniversary of 
Belgian independence is to be traced in Cinquante Ans 
de Liberté, M. Weissenbruch (Imprimeur du Roi), Rue 
du Poingon, Brussels, which is announced as ir.tended 


to comprise four volumes, devoted respectively to 
| Politics, Science, Arts, and Letiers. 

| M. Rovveyre, the publisher of L'Jutermcdiaire (Rve 
| des Saints Peres, Paris), promises to do good service to 
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students of foreign heraldry by reprinting the Trasté du 
Blason of Jouffroy d’Eschavannes. The same publisher 
offers a valuable help to the pursuit of the closely allied 
science of sphragistics in the shape of Deseriptious des 
Collections de NSceava Matrives de M. Dong’, by P. 
Charvet, containing descriptions of not less than six 
hundred and thirty-eight seals, with notes, index of 
names and places, &c. Of this work, we regret to see, 
only a limited impression is to be struck off, thus 
enliancing the value of the book no doubt, but at the 
expense of the general public, 


THe Rivista Euvopea—Nivista laternazionale (Flo- 
rence, Via del C.stelaccio), with the commencement of 
a new volume (vol, xxii.), has commenced, apparently, a 
more vigorous life, under an enlarged and improved form. 
Among articles of general literary interest which have 
appeared since the change on November Ist we may 
name “Heine and German Thought,” by Prof. Iona, of 
Trieste ; ‘* Bettino Ricasoli” (the Great Baron, as he 
was well called in his lifetime), by the sympathetic 
Florentine pen of A. G.; the Hungarian poet “ Petiifi.” 
by Alfredo Mazza; and an interesting account, by 
Signor Bertolotti, of the details, given as from an 
eye-witness, of Sir Walter Scott's visit in 1532 to the 
romantic feudal castle of Bracciano, in company with 
the Duke of Sermoneta, the head of the house which 
gave Boniface VIII. to the Roman See, and whom we 
saw in 1870 bringing to Florence the result of the vote 
which made ‘‘ Roma Capitale.” 


Wat can possibly be added to what has already been 
said a hundred times over respecting the eminent merits 
of Whitaker's Almanac? So cosmopolitan, however, has 
the almanac become, owing to the information, toilsomely 
and carefully garnered from all quarters, which it 
annually affords, that we may be forgiven by the editor 
for suggesting that he should adopt as « motto for his 
next year’s issue :— 

Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris!” 


Sir Jurivs Bexepict’s imprimatur will be sufficient to 
commend toall concerned The Professional Pocket-LBook ; 
or, Daily and Hourly BRagagement Diary for 1881 
(Rudall, Carte & Co.). 

Avona the gift-hbooks of the season, from the specimen 
furnished us of its illustrations, Mr. Wise’s New Forest, 
published by H. M. Gilbert (Southampton), would seem 
to be very attractive. 

Mr. James Stiiuie (Hanover Street, Edinburgh) sends 
us specimens both of his bound and unbound catalogues. 
The bound volume is quite a book of reference for the 
library shelves. Mr. Stillie, as the last survivor, we 
believe, of the Ballantyne firm in the days when the 
author of Waverley was one of its members, has a con 
siderable store of ‘ Seottiana,” besides many works of 
wreat interest to various classes of etudents, ¢g., Pira- 
nesi’s Lapides Capitolini, Letters to Lord Charlemont, 
&e., the Funeral at Rome of Maria Clementina [Sobieska], 
wife of James VIII. and IIL, and other rarities. 


In these days of [/‘hernia excitata Irish book-catalogues 
are few and far between. Therefore M. W. Rooney 
(Wicklow Street, Dublin) deserves to attract the atten- 
tion of collectors to his catalogues of works on Irish 
history, Cruikshankiana, &c. 


We have lost within the last week one «f the oldest 
end most esteemed correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, F.S A.,Precentor of Chichester 
Cathedral. He was widely known as an archaeologist 
and asa careful and psins‘sking topographer, and was 


particularly well acquainted with the architecture, ritual, 
and customs of the earlier ages of the Church in England, 
a subject on which his pen never tired of writing. He was 
only fifty-nine years of age, and till within the last few 
weeks he seemed to be as likely as any one to reach the 
allotted span of life. But in November he was attacked 
with an illness which nearly proved fat«l at the time, 
and from the effects of which he never perfectly rallied, 
The only son of the late Admiral J. E. Walcott, some 
time M.P. for Christchurch, Hants, he was born in 1822, 
and was educated at Winchester School, under Dr, 
Moberley, and afterwards took his degree at Exeter 
College, Oxford. Whilst holding the curacy of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, he compiled a most valuable and 
interesting history of that parish, which was published 
in 1847. This he followed up by Memorials of West- 
minster; A Handbook of St. James's, Westminster ; 
William of Wykeham and his Colleges; The Cathedrals 
the United Kingdom ps History of Christ Church 
Priovy, Hampshire; The Interior of « Gothic Minster ; 
A History of the Yethedrals of the Western Church ; Eng- 
lish Coast Guides ; The Cathedral Cities of England and 
Wales, &e. He re-edited Plume’s Life of Bishop 
Hackett, and was also an extensive contributor to the 
Archeological Journal, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Tronsactions of the Institute of British Architects, the 
Evclesiastic, &e. Mr. Walcott had held the Precentor- 
ship at Chichester for about seventeen years; he was a 
F-llow of the Society of Antiquaries, of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, and a Corresponding Member of the Archzo- 
logical Society of France. His death is regretted by 
a large circle of attached friends. 


of 


Patices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Josepuvs (“Jeremy Bentham ”).—After Dr. South- 
wood Smith’s anatomical demonstrations, a skeleton was 
made of Bentham’s bones, which was stuffed out to fit 
Bentham’s own clothes, and a wax likeness, made by 
a distinguished French artist, was fitted to the trunk. 
The figure was seated on the chair which Bentham had 
usual!y occupied, with one hand holding the walking- 
stick called Dapple, his constant companion whenever 
he went abroad, The whole was enclosed in a mahogany 
case with folding glass doors, and may now be seen in 
University College, Gower Street. See “N. & Q,” 2"! 
8. iv. 51. 

C. D. (Villa Bruchmatt, Lucerne).—The crown jewels 
at Dresden, Vienna, and Monza are perhaps the most 
famous and valuable in Europe. 

W. D. P.—We have sent your letter and enclosures t» 
P. J. F. G. 

Cc. F. 8. W. (M.A).—We shall be happy to forward 
a letter. 

Brasses Recisterer (6 8. ii. 475).—For Chris- 
topher Merivale,” read Christopher 


NOTICE. 
Fditorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this cule we can make no exception, 
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